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A few evenings since, the magnificent spaces of 
the Academy of Music were filled by an audience of 
ladies and gentlemen at once graceful and gracious. 
They came there to honor by their presence a most 
honorable institution, the Bellevue Hospital College, 
which that night held its twelfth anniversary. One 
hundred and sixty-seven young gentlemen received 
diplomas as doctors in medicine, and were thus gal- 
lantly dismissed upon their benign mission to a suf- 
fering world. We chronick the event, not only to 
join in tbe praise of a very efficient college, but also 
to throw out a somewhat serious suggestion. The 
*clinics”’ of Bellevue are exceedingly valuable, and 
by law are open to ladies as well as to gentlemen. 
About twenty lady-students of medicine this winter 
have availed themselves of the privilege, and have 
been many times subjected to insults from male stu- 
dents too foul even to be named. It is also noticed 
that while one of the eminent professors conducting 
‘clinics’? never permits such outrages, another pro- 
fessor, also eminent, is understood to connive at, and 
even to encourage them, by indulgence in obscene 
jokes in the presence of the ladies. All this is a shame 
to the College, and a shame to the city which contains 
it. Moreover, we invite the authorities to take notice 
of the disgraceful condition of the walls enclosing the 
stairways up which the ladies must pass in order to 
reach the clinic room. The insults to the ladies in- 
scribed upon those walls ought long since to have been 
erased, and measures shoyld have been taken to pre- 
vent their re-appearance there. 

_— > 


Quite regularly, at least once a year, a solemn 
proclamation is made to the effect that the lecture- 
system is dying; and with equal regularity the evi- 
dence comes in to convince us that the lecture-system 
is very much alive, and more flourishing than ever. 
Doubtless, here and there, owing to local causes, a lec- 
ture-course fails; but those who look over the whole 
field say that there are this yeara larger number of 
successful lecture-courses, and over a wider area of the 
country, than hitherto. Even into the Southern States 
is this Yankee notion spreading. Already several 
Northern lecturers have been invited into that field, 
and extensive tours have been arranged for them. 
For ourselves, we do not hesitate to connect this ex- 
pansion of the lecture-system in all directions with 
the re of those energetic institutions, the lecture- 
bureaus, against which, however, it is just now the 
fashion to fling so many complaints. 

—— > — 


The finest bit of logical strategy lately achieved 
in these parts has just been wrought by the deft pen 
of Grace Greenwood. With the adroitness and the 
swiftness of a Rupert in debate, she has seen in this 
Crédit Mobilier mess an opportunity to pounce upon 
the big gun so long shotted by the opponents of wo- 
man suffrage, and to turn its mouth square round upon 
them, to their utter discomfiture. Who has not heard, 
ever since this suffrage-war began, the thunderous 
reverberations of the argument that lovely woman's 
innocence of the ways of this wicked world was itself 
a sufficient disqualification for political service as a 
voter? But, lo! here are men, and Congressmen at 
that, of such an Arcadian innocence that it never oc- 
curred to them that there was any wrong in their 
dealings in Crédit Mobilier; and if innocence unfits 
woman for voting, it unfits mgn, too. “If,” says the 
witty and cruel lady, “at the close of the war, the wo- 
men of the North had been, like the negroes, accorded 
their political rights; if Hon. Julia Ward Howe had 
been in the place of Hon. H. L. Dawes; if Hon. Lucretia 
Mott had been in the place of Hon. W. D. Kelley; if 
Hon. Lucy Stone had been in the place of Hon. J. A. 
Garfield, and if they had been—as of course being hu- 
man, they might have been—involved in this compro- 
mising affair, and had shown a profound ignorance of 
its compromising character, what a yell of derision 
would have resounded from Maine to Georgia, and 
from Boston to San Francisco, over woman’s inca- 
pacity not only to legislate for others, but to take care 
of herself! What a savage and universal demand 
there would hve been for her immediate disfran- 
chisement; bow sternly she would bave been remand- 





ed to private life—to the quiet, purity and security of 
the domestic circle, and the guardianship of her natu- 
ral protector.” 

_—-o>-—- 


Wherever the battle for advanced administrative | 
reform in American universities rages most hotly, | 
there may be seen tossing the dauntless plume of Presi- | 
dent Eliot, of Harvard. So vividly is this fact appre- 
ciated by the public, that he is sometimes made the 
victim of the public expectation, and is praised or 
blamed for measures which he has not actually under- | 
taken, but which are precisely in his vein. Something | 
of a hue and cry has been raised of late over the an- 
nouncement that he was about to abolish all religious 
exercises at his university, or at least to make them 
voluntary. We observe that he has contradicted this 
report. Butif it were true that Harvard were about 
to make all religious exercises voluntary, it would still 
be doing no more than two other great universities 
have done—Michigan and Cornell—and to the decided 
improvement of those exercises, too. Indeed, it is hard 
for the common mind to understand how the result 
can be otherwise. Human nature does not undergo an 
essential change by undergoing a college matricula- 





AN ODE TO MARCH. 
BY H. A. ABRAHAM. 


ELCOME, thou madcap of the year! 

Thou trumpeter of spring! 
With thy fitful gusts and changefu) storm, 
Now frozen and fresh, now growing warm: 

Blow, freeze and frolic, frisk and tear, 

For laughter’s cheery ring 
Welcomes thy face so rough and so starch, 
Rollicking, frolicsome, boisterous Mareh} 


Welcome! Thou speak’st, in gentler mood, 
Of genial time at hand: 
Of delicate-scented spring-tide bloom, 
Of modest flowerets’ soft perfume, 
Meadows at carly morn bedewed, 
As if some fairy band 
Had wept lest a later frost should kill 
Violets peeping out down by the rill. 


Welcome! nor spare us who can laugh 
E’en at thy fiercest blasts ; 
Ermine or beaver right up to our ears, 
E’en on thy worst days banish our fears. 
But in the shivering poor's behalf— 
Society’s outcasts— 
We would mercy ask: so lightly fall 





tion. It appears to us that the more truly “ volunta- 
ry ’’ all praying can be made everywhere, the more and 
the better will it be done. 
——_@—— 
Concerning some nations, as concerning some 
persons, it is at times a duty simply to hope—and to 


keep on hoping. And this reminds one just now of | 


Spain. Who would not like to have assurance of a 
solid and lasting political redemption in that land, 
stricken for ages with so many sorrows? Yet how 
hard it is! May we, indeed, dare to believe that Span- 
ish patriotism will be wise as well as effervescent, and 
that Spain’s longing for a republic is a great deal more 
than a puff of rhetoric? Spaniards can construct bril- 
liant oratorical bravuras about freedom: can they 
also construct sensible and well-balanced constitutions 
for freedom to livein? If there be a peculiar prescience 
born to a man at the oncoming of death, we may be 
permjtted to gather strength for our hope in Spain 
from the hopeful prophecy of the great War-Secretary 
uttered not long before he died. It was in 1869 that 
Mr. Stanton said to two American politicians: ‘“ We 
must make no mistake about Spain. She is one of our 
oldest and ablest allies, and behavéd splendidly to us 
during the rebellion, refusing to open her ports to the 
Confederate cruisers, and never plotting through her 
minister here, like England, against our cause. The 
Spaniards are a proud, peculiar race, and we cannot 
do any good for liberty in Cuba by hasty action. Their 
prejudices must be respected; their interests must not 
be invaded ; their traditions must be remembered. 
Things are moving in the right way at Madrid. I know 
this, gentlemen. There is a new Spain, and you will 
both live to see a solid Spanish Republic there.”’ 
—>_—- 

That England should to-day be so deeply stirred 
by this question of university reform in Ireland is less 
surprising than may at first be thought. It would 
seem as if agitating ideas swept acress the planet in the 
track of the zones, and hovered all at once over vast 
and widely separated masses of mankind. This, in- 
deed, is the community of nations. The problem 
which at this moment moves Engiand so profoundly, 
and threatens to splinter to pieces the administration 
of Gladstone, is only the upper end of an educational 
question which we in this country are grasping at its 
lower end. We are worried by having to ask, Shall 
the schools be theological or secular? They are wor- 
ried by having to ask, Shall the Irish colleges be theo- 
logical or secular? Just as soon as the English Church 
is disestablished, they will have to ask the same thing 
concerning the English colleges. As to Ireland, there 
are three parties. The Catholics, of course, want the 
State to found a university which shall be entirely 
under their control; many Episcopalians desire a simi- 
lar blessing for themselves; while behind both is the 
great army of liberal minds, in the Episcopal Church 
and out of it, who demand that the State shall keep its 
hands off from the patronage of any Church, and shall 
wholly secularize any university which it may support. 
Mr. Gladstone's recent Bill, about which there is such 
prodigious discussion, is an adroit and complicated 
scheme for satisfying all parties by denying to all a 


Thy wind-storms, old blusterer, o'er them all, 


Yes, we would ask thee spare the roof 
Where poverty is found. 
Chill not the blood of the sick and poor, 
Nor whistle thy blasts at battered door; 
Pitying them, ah! keep aloof 
Whene’er thou makest thy round, 
And we'll gladly greet thy face again, 
When thou com’st next year in Winter’s train. 





WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EX PERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Littl Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued.) 


se 


Y dear, my dear, what drove you to it? 
s Tell me all, and let me help you in your 
trouble, as you helped me in mine,” she said, as she 
tenderly laid the poor, white face upon her breast, and 
wrapped her shawl about the trembling figure clinging 
to her with such passionate delight. 

“TI have been ill; I worked too hard; I’m not my- 
self to-night. I owe money. People disappoint and 
worry me; and I was so warn out, and weak, and 
wicked, I think I meant to take my life.” 

*‘No, dear; it was not you that meant to do it, but 
the weakness and the trouble that bewildered you. 
Forget it all, and rest a little, safe with me; then we’]l 
talk again.” 

Rachel spoke soothingly, for Christie shivered and 
sighed as if her own thoughts frightened her. Fora 
moment they sat silent, while the mist trailed its white 
shroud above them, as if death had paused to beckon 
a tired child away, but, finding her so gently cradled 
on a warm, human heart, had relented and passed on, 
leaving no waif but the broken oar for the river to 
carry toward the sea. 

“Tell me about yourself, Rachel. Where have you 
been so long? I’ve looked and waited for you ever 
since the second little note you sent me on last Christ- 
mas; but you never came.” 

“I've been away, dear heart, hard at work in another 
city, larger and wickeder than this. I tried to get work 
here, that I might be near you; but that cruel Cotton 
always found me out; and I was so afraid I should get 
desperate that I went away where I was not known. 
There it came into my mind to do for others more 
wretched than I what you had done for me. God put 
the thought into my heart, and he helped me in my 
work, for it has prospered wonderfully. All this year 
I have been busy with it, and almost happy; for I felt 
that your love made me strong to do it, and that, in 
time, I might grow good enough to be your friend.” 

“See what I am, Rachel, and never say that any 
more!” 

‘‘Hush, my poor dear, and let me talk! You are not 
able to do anything, but rest, and listen: I knew how 
many poor souls went wrong when the devil tempted 
them; and I gave all my strength to saving these who 





little and by granting to all a little, 
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to overcome, for Iwas one of them. They would listen 
to me, for I knew what I spoke; they could believe in 
salvation, for I was saved; they did not feel so outcast 
and forlorn when I told them you had taken me into 
your innocent arms, and loved me like a sister. With 
every one I helped my power increased, and I felt as if 
I. had washed away a little of my own great sin. O 
Christie! never think it’s time to die tiH you are called ; 
for the Lord leaves us till we have done our work, and 
never sends more sin and sorrow than we can bear and 
be the better for, if we hold fast by him. 

So beautiful and brave she looked, so full of strength 
und yet of meek submission was her yoice, that Chris- 
tie’s heart was thrilled; for it was plain that Rachel 
had learned how to distill balm from the bitterness of 





tife, aud, groping in the mire to save lost souls, had 
found her own salvation there. | 

“Show me how to grow pious, strong, and useful, as | 
you are,” she said. “Tam all wrong, and feel as if I | 
never could get right again, for I haven't energy 
enough to care what becomes of me.”’ 

“T know the state, Christie; I've been through it all; 
but when / stood where you stand now, there was no 
hand to pull me back, and I fell into a blacker river 
than this underneath our feet. Thank God, I came in 
time to save you from either death!” 

*‘How did you find me?” asked Christie, when she | 
had echoed in her heart the thanksgiving that came 
with such fervor from the other's lips. 

*T passed youon the bridge. I did not see your face, 
but you stood leaning there so wearily, and looking 
down into the water, as I used to look, that I wanted to 
speak, but did not; and I went on to comfort a poor 
girl who is dying yonder. Something turned me back, 
however; and when I saw you down here [I knew why 
I was sent. You were almost gone, but I kept you; 
and when I had you in my arms 1 knew you, theugh 
it nearly broke my heart to find you here. Now, dear, 
eome home.” . : 

* Home! ah, Rachel, Uve got no home, and for want 
of one IT shall be lost!” 

The lament that broke from her was more pathetic | 
than the tears that streamed down, hot and heavy, | 
melting from her heart the frost of her despair. Her | 
friend let her weep, knowing well the worth of tears, 
and while Christie sobbed herself quiet, Rachel took 
thought for her as tenderly as any mother. 

When she had heard the story of Christie’s troubles, 
she stood up as if inspired with a happy thought, and 
stretching both hands to her friend, said, with an air 
of cheerful assurance most comforting to see: 

“Tl take care of you; come with me, my poor Chris- 
tie, and ll give you a home, very humble, but honest 
and happy.” 

“With vou, Rachel?” 

“No, dear, [must go back to my work, and you are | 
not fit for that. Neither must you go again to your } 
own reom, because for you it is haunted, and the worst 
place you could be in. You want change, and I'll give | 
you one. It will seem queer at first, but it is a whole- 
some place, and just what you need.” | 

“I'll do anything you tell me. I’m past thinking for | 
mnyself to-night, and only want to be taken Care of | 
till I find strength and courage enough to stand alone,” 
said Christie, rising slowly and looking about her with 
an aspect as helpless and hopeless as if the cloud of 
mist was a wall of iron. | 

Rachel put on her bonnet for her and wrapped her | 
shawl about her, saying, ina tender voice, that warmed | 
the other’s heart: 

“Close by lives a dear, good woman who often be- | 
friends such as you and [. She will take you in with- | 
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out a question, and love to do it, for she is the most 
hospitable soul lL know. Just tell her you want work, | 
that I sent you, and there will be no trouble. Then, 
when you know her a little, confide in her, and you | 
will Neve come to such a pass as this again. Keep up | 
your heart, dear; I'll not leave you till you are safe.” 

So cheerily she spoke, so confident she looked, that | 
the lost expression passed from Christie’s face, and | 
hand in hand they went away together—two types of | 
the sad sisterhood standing on either shore of the dark | 
river that is spanned by a Bridge of Sighs. 

Rachel led her {friend toward the city, and, coming 
to the mechanics’ quarter, stopped before the door of 
xu small, old house. 

“Just knock, sav * Rachel sent mel and vou'll find 
yourself at home.” 

“Stay with me, or let me go with you. T can’t lose 
you again, for I need you very much,” pleaded Chris- 
tie, clinging to her friend. 

“Not so much as that poor girl dying all alone! | 
She’s waiting for me, and T must go. But I'll write ! 
soon; and pemember, Christie, [shall feel as if [ had | 
only paid a very little of my debt if you go back to the 
sad old life, und lose your faith aud hope again. God 
bless and keep you, and when we meet next time let | 
we find a happier face than this.” i 

Rachet kissed it with her heart on her lips, smiled | 
her brave, sweet smile, and vanished in the mist. 1 

Pausing a moment to cdllect herself, Christie recol- | 
lected that she had not asked the name of the new | 
friend whose help she was about to ask. A little sign 
on the door caught her eye, and, bending down, she 
managed to read by the dim light of the street lamp 
these words : 

“C. WILKrss, Clear-Starcher, 
.* Laces done up in the best style.” 
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| the sort I like to help. 


| mother 


her in, she knocked timidly, and, while she waited for 
an answer to her summons, stood listening to the noises 
within. 

A swashing sound as of water was audible, likewise a 
scuffling as of flying feet; some one clapped hands, and 
a voice said, warningly, ‘Into your beds this instant 
minute, or I'll come to you! Andrew Jackson, give 
Grusty a boost; Ann Lizy, don’t you tech Wash’s feet 
to tickle ’em.. Set pretty in the tub, Victory, dear, 
while ma sees who’s rappin’.” 

Then heavy footsteps approached, the door opened 
wide, and a large woman appeared, with fuzzy red 
hair, no front teeth, and a plump, clean face, brightly 
illuminated by the lamp she carried. 

“If you please, Rachel sent me. 
might be able——”’ 

Christie got no further, for C. Wilkins put out a 
strong bare arm, still damp, and gently drew her in, 
saying, with the same motherly tone as when address- 


She thought you 


' ing her children, ‘Come right in, dear, and don’t mind 


the clutter things is in. I’m givin’ the childern their 
Sat’day serubbin’, and they will slop and kite ‘round, 
no matter ef I do spank ’em.” 

Talking all the way in such an easy, comfortable 
voice that Christie felt as if she must have heard it be- 
fore, Mrs. Wilkins led her unexpected guest into a 
small kitchen, smelling suggestively of soap-suds and 
warm flat-irons. In the middle of this apartment was 
a large tub; in the tub a chubby child sat, sucking a 
sponge and staring calmly at the new-comer with a 
pair of big blue eyes, while little drops shone in the 
yellow curls and on the rosy shoulders. 

‘How pretty!” cried Christie, seeing nothing else 
and stopping short to admire this innocent little Venus 
rising from the sea. . 

*So she is! .Ma’s darlin’ lamb! and ketchin’ her 
death a cold this blessed minnit. Set right down, my 
dear, and tuck your wet feet into the oven. I'll have 
a dish o’ tea for you in less ’"n no time; and while its 
drawin’ I'll clap Victory Adelaide into her bed.” 

Christie sank into a shabby but most hospitable old 
chair, dropped her bonnet on the floor, put her feet in 
the oven, and, leaning back, watched Mrs. Wilkins 
wipe the baby as if she had come for that especial pur- 
pose. As Rachel predicted, she found herself at home 
at once, and presently was startled to hear a laugh 
from her own lips when several children in red and 
yellow flannel night-gowns darted like meteors across 


the open doorway'of an adjoining room, with whoops 


and howls, bursts of laughter, and antics of all sorts. 


How pleasant it was; that plain room, with no orna- | 


ments but the happy faces, no elegance, but cleanliness, 
no wealth, but hospitality and lots of love. This lat- 


, ter blessing gave the place its charm, for, though Mrs. 


Wilkins threatened to take her infants’ noses off if they 
got out of bed again, or “‘put’em in the kettle and 
bile ’em,” they evidently knew no fear, but gambolled 
all the nearer to her for the threat; and she beamed 
upon them with such maternal tenderness and pride 
that her homely face grew beautiful in Christie’s 


| eyes, 


When the baby was bundled up in a blanket qgnd 
about to be set down before the stove to simmer a 


| trifle before beimg put to bed, Christie held out her 


arms, saying with an irresistible longing in her eyes 
and voice: 

‘Let me hold her! I love babies dearly, and it seems 
asif it would do me more good than quarts of tea to 
cuddle her, if she'll let me.” 

‘There now, that’s real sensible; and mother’s bird 
‘li set along with you as good as a kitten. Toast her 
tootsies wal, for she’s croupy, and I have to be extra 
choice of her.” 

“ How good it feels!” sighed Christie, half devouring 
the warm and rosy little bunch in her lap, while baby 
lay back luxuriously, spreading her pink toes to the 
pleasant warmth, and smiling sleepily up in the hungry 
face that hung over her. 

Mrs. Wilkins’ quick eyes saw it all, and she said to 
herself, in the closet, as she cut bread and rattled down 
a cup and saucer: , 

“That's what she wants, poor creeter; I'll let her 


‘have a right nice time, and warm and feed and chirk 


her up, and then I'll see what’s to be done for her. She 
ain’t one of the common sort, and goodness only knows 
what Rachel sent her here for. She's poor and sick, 
but she ain’t bad—I can tell that by her face, and she's 
It’s a mercy | ain’t eat my sup- 
per, so she can have that bit of meat and the pie.” 

Putting a tray on the little table, the good soul set 
forth all she had to give, and offered it with such hos- 
pitable warmth that Christie ate and drank with un- 
accustomed appetite, finishing off deliciously with a 
kiss from baby before she was borne away by her 
to the back pbed-room, where peace soon 
reigned. 

“ Now let me tell you who I am, and how I came to 
you in such an unceremouious way,” began Christie, 
when her hostess returned and found her warmed, re- 


| freshed, and composed by a woman’s three best com- 


forters—kind words, a baby, and a cup of tea. 

**Pears to me, dear, [I would’nt rile myself up by 
telling any werryments to-night, but git right warm 
inter bed, and have a good long sleep,” said Mrs. Wil- 
kins, without «a ray of curiosity in her wholesome red 
face. : 

* But you don't know anything about me, and I-may 
be the worst’: woman in the world,” cried Christie, 
anxious to prove herself worthy of such confidence. 

“TI know that you want takin’. care: of, child, or 





Rachel wouldn't a cont sai ng can help any one, FE 
don’t want no introdus yef you be the must 
woman in the world (which you ain't), I wouldn’t shet 
my door on you, for then you'd need a lift more’n you 
do now.” 

Christie could only put out her hand, and mutely 
thank her new friend with full eyes. 

“ You're fairly tuckered out, you poor soul, so you 
jest come right up chamber and let me tuck you 
up, else you'll be down sick. It ain’t a mite of incon- 
venience; the room is kept for company, and ft’s all 
ready, even to a clean night-cap. I’m goin’ to clap 
this warm fiat to your feet when you're fixed; it’s 
amazin’ comfortin’ and keeps vour head cool.” 

Up they went to a tidy little chamber, and Christie 
found herself laid down to rest none too soon, for she 
was quite worn out. Sleep began to steal over her the 
moment her head touched the pillow, in spite of the 
much beruffled cap which Mrs, Wilkins put on with 
visible pride in its stiffly crimped borders. She was 
dimly conscious of a kind hand tucking her up, a com- 
fortable veice purring over her, and, best of all, a 
motherly good-night kiss, then the weary world faded 
quite away and she was at rest. 


(To be continued.) 





VERITAS. 


BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


“ What is truth?”’— PONTIUS PILATR. 
ES, Pilate, yes—it is the old, old question, 
Springing alike from Roman, Greek and Jew - 
Forever asked, yet ever left unanswered- 
Forever old, and yet forever new ! 


From the dim twilight of forgotten ages, 
We hear its whisper, fitful, low and wenk ; 

But gathering voice, on Time’s great tides descending, 
It comes at length with trumpet tongue to speak! 


’Tis but the groping of the soul within us, 

To find its clue through Doubt's bewildering maz:: 
The ery for light, amidst the storm and darkness 

The call for help whieh night-bound travelers raise! 


And, though in Pilate’s time, an oid, old question, 
We still repeat it in our distant day ; 
For Truth, though “grand and mighty and prevailing,” 


Eludes our grasp, pursuc her as we may! 





SUNSHINE ON SOUTHERN 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


SHORES. 


O you ask what news stirring in Florida’ 
Well, the live onks are casting their leaves, 
pushed off by the new spring buds, and if you can 
show anything that makes more of 2 stir than that, we 
should like to see it. Three enormous live oaks over- 
shadow our dwelling—the largest twenty feet in girth- 
with tops high in air like a firmament, from whence 
depend filmy draperies of gray moss. For a week 
past a constant rattling shower of leaves has heen 
falling, with every variety of patter and rustle, now 
swept in eddying gusts by chance winds, and now 
sailing daintily downward, and falling with a soft 
little tap upon the roof. It is a bewildering sight to 
sit and look up into these great hoary, moss-veiled 
branches, where the mocking-birds, and red-birds, and 
sparrows are culling and piping and whistling to each 
other, in every note of the gamut. And then the live 
oak acorns! How they fail, and fall! lying on the 
ground, a perfect mosaic pavement of black, glossy 
little balls, faflen out of the acorn cups. What a pro- 
vision does nature make for continuance! Thousands 
of millions of seed germs, every ‘one of which has the 
capacity of becoming such a wonder and glory as 
these oaks that now lift up their crown over our 
house. 

We read with « sort of amazed and dreamy wonder 
of the snow storms of the North. We have been hay- 
ing days that seemed dream-like in their fairness, their 
stillness. Since the onc very cold snap, in December, 
that cut off our prospective green peas, there has been 
an almost unbroken continuance of lovely weather. 
It is weather that entices you tou wander up aud down 
inasort of blissful halfirerm. You hear an orange 
drop, and saunter forth to pick it up. You sec aswan- 
like steamboat crossing the river, and you linger to see 
her come in. Then you watch the birds as they chit- 
ter and flutter and soar. The whole low ground in 
front of the house is alive with the bustle of wings. 
The red: maple keys quiver and flash as the birds dart 
in and out. Now a fiery red-bird has got the topmost 
twig of a young elm, and whistles breezily as huswings, 
and another red-bird in the top of an elder-tree replies. 
Soft, misty vapors of grecu are rising around the bare 
bushes of the swamp, Of all moments in the yeur, the 
loveliest is this, when the coming foliage is like au cthe- 
real cloud of vivid color, and grows brighter and more 
vivid day by day. We see the young maple leaves 
leap forth under our eyes. The elm bough on which 
that fire spark of a red-bird sits is beginning to feather 
out into: leaves. But the cypresses still hang back, 
though, taking a closer survey by walking down that 
way, we see the bright green knobs that will burst into 
green feathers ina day or two. The cypress feathers 


| in early spring are of the most wonderful greenness, 


the very color which Dante celebrates as the robes of 
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angels, and Fra Angelico paints in his Paradise. The 
house in such days as this is full of light, just the kind 
of dusky luminousnes¢ that used to please us in the 
houses in Venice. Lovely gleams and effects of color 
steal in through open doors and windows, and flicker 
now ona picture and then in trailing vines of yellow 
jessumine in the vases on the mantel. It isa verandah 
day, and the greater part of the time we ail sit there, 
working, reading and chatting. 

Every day briugs some company—strangers or 
friends from Jacksonville—who land from the boat, 
come up to spend a few hours, and go back in the 
mail boat. All the North appears to be on the move 
downward. Jacksonville is full, and running over in 
fact. Wait long euough in Florida, and you may hope 
to see everybody. 

We have been passing a few days at Magnolia on the 
other side of the river. A large, well-kept boarding- 
house, fullof the most agreeable sort of people. While 
we were there an art exhibition was gotten up, quite 
impromptu. A lady and gentleman, artists, who hap- 
pened to be on the spot, contributed a supply of pic- 
tures, and the ladies of the establishment turned the 
exhibition room into a picture by itself. Easels were 
extemporized of rough boards covered with glistening 
leaves of holly or magnolia, supporting the pictures, | 
giving at the same time the most effective back- | 
grounds of dark green. Pillars of palmetto leaves rose in 
each corner, Palmetto stars were arranged over doors | 
and windows, and graceful webs of moss were fes- 
tooned from point to point. Vases of flowers, of wild 
plums, and yellow jessamine, and bright scarlet maple ! 
keys stood here and there, while the pictures, taste- ; 
fully arranged, were so placed that they could be con- 
veniently examined, f 

There was a tableau of pretty children exhibited in 
the same room. Besides this we had fine music by dif- 
ferent performers, comic songs, readings, etc., making | 
the evening pass off most agreeably. 

Magnolia is only about a mile and a half from Green 
Cove Springs, and we drove over there the next morn- 
ing to try the celebrated sulphur baths. The spring is 
a great curiosity. It wells up from a chasm thirty or 
forty feet deep, between what look like great greenish 
ribs of sulphur. The temperature of the water is about 
78°. It is of a most crystalline clearness and sparkle. 
it runs into a great bathing tank about a hundred feet 
jong, surrounded by a high wall overhung by live oak- | 
trees. Around, on the inside of the wall, is a girdle of 
earth walled up from the water, where banana-trees 
grow, and must cast a beautiful picturesque shade, 
though the unusual frost of December bad now robbed 
them of their leaves. A row of dressing-rooms on one 
side are appropriated to bathers, and one descends by 
steps into the water, which is only about four feet in 
depth.- The day was sunny and calm, and we found | 
the bath most agreeable. The water is so warm 
as to produce no shock, and buoys one up delight- 
fully. ‘ 

After the bath, there is a peculiar feeling of refresh- 
ment and exhilaration. Wery many rheumatics have 
received great benefit from the constant use of them; 
and we found it a common practice for the dweliers at 
Magnolia to walk or ride overevery day to enjoy them. 
Two large hotels at Green Cove, the Clarendon and the 
Union, are both full of guests, besides many private | 
boarding-houses, 

Iafe at Magnolia and Green Cove seems to consist 
mainly in living. There isin the delightful, soft, dreamy 
air of these days something that inclines us to sit in the 
open air, and imbibe; to wander aimlessly; to dream; | 
to feel happy without asking why or wherefore. The | 
young men have yachts, and hunt and fish, but all in a | 
quiet sort of way. The ladies walk backwards and for- | 
wards among the cottages that face the river, and sit | 
here and there in groups, chatting, reading, sewing. | 
Children are out from morning till night, set 

| 
| 
| 
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violets, ferns, mosses, acorns, and whatever else suits 
them. Florida 1s the children’s Eden. We envy every 
child that spends a winter here, for it is so much pure 
gold of enjoyment put into life. Not the many voices | 
of birds calling to each other from the trees are so sweet 
asthe voices of the troop of gay little ones who play | 
from morning to night about our houses. What a con- 
trast to the confinement, the close-heated rooms, and | 
consequent Coughs, and colds, and fevers of northern | 


winters. 

Janwary 20.—Last evening at dusk a party from Jack- 
sonville, ina saul-boat, dropped down upon us just at 
dusk. They had been all day on the St. John's trying | 
to get to us; bui the delicious hush and calmness of | 
the air proved rather provoking to those who want air- | 
Wings to bring them along. After tea, and a chat on | 
the verandah, we lighted a great bonfire from the 
clearing infront of our house, and had an illumination | 
that made us look like fairy land. The great cavernous | 
dome of the live oaks, with their hanging films and 
draperies of moss, were lit up with weird red light, and 
looked like a great grotto with hanging stalactites. 
The oranges, amid the dusky shadows of the boughs, 
gleamed out like ruddy gold. By the light of the fire we 
waited on our friends to the wharf to take sail again. 
Just so treacherous is this river: sometimes one can 
come with all ease in two hours; and here a whole day 
had been spent in yain, and the return must be in the 
night. Wesaw them hoist sail; a little breeze sprung 
up, and away they went. j 
) This morning is hke July. The river is lying in a 
hazy stillness; and, as we sat at breakfast, we saw an 





alligator swim past the wharf. Mr. T., with experi- 








enced eye, first detected the peculiar ripple he made, 
and the spy-glass verified the fact that it was a big fel- 
low, about twelve feet long, going quietly by. This is 
the sure indication that warm weather is come. No 
alligator that understands himself would think of tak- 
ing such an excursion without the most positive assur- 
ance of this fact. 

For us, we have all been fluttering in muslins and 
eambrics. Summer garments have a delicious sense of 
freedom in them! A party of cheerful friends from 
Magnolia came across in a little steamboat, and spent 
a pleasant hour or two with us, and now they are gone; 
and the next sensation is the City Point stopping at 
the wharf, with all flags flying, and William C. Bryant 
on board! Let the yellow jessamines and the orange 
blossoms hear it, and rise up to welcome our poet to 
the land of flowers! 





THE SERMON BY THE SEA. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


é oe mystic moonshine, and tuat tender light 
Which broodeth ever o'er the fallen sun, 
Made such sweet gloaming in the northern night 
One scarce could sorrow that *hc day was done. 
For Heaven had thrown her veil o'er Earth's fair face, 
And made her fairer in 1tg shadowy grace. 


And ‘cross the ocean (charmed to peace) there lay 
A shimmering pathway of exceeding light; 
You might have thought the angels came that way, 
From shore to horizon, it was so bright. 
Perchance they did. Things are not what they seem ; 
And Jacob's fadder was no idle dream. 


And as it shone where sky and sea did meet, 
So silvered it the rocks, storm-washed and brown; 
And made al! beautiful the weary feet 
Of one who came into the little town 
To “ bring giad tidings "'—for from every door 
The fisher-folk went with him to the shore— 


To God's immediate presence; for His light 
Flooded with softened giory all the sands: 
And sky and ocean and the solemn Night 
Made grander temple than one built with hands; 
An unhewn sanctuary, where winds and sea 
Made noblest praise and purest litany. 


Fair the rough faces in that tender light, 
And strangely happy as they knelt to pray: 
And wondrous sweet the hymn caught up aright 
By fishermen out toiling on the bay— 
*‘ Abide with us! fast falls the eventide ;"* 
And the sea answered, “* Lord, with us abide.” 


Not easy moved those grave and silent men, 
Not quick to moan for any earthly loss; 

Yet as strong wiad doth move a field of grain, 
So were they moved before the piteous Cross. 

“ Not in Jerusalem alone.” Lo! we 

Ia that far northern isle saw Calvary. 


Then passed the Preacher on his blessed way, 
Then came the tide and smoothed the trodden sand, 
The men went fishing with the morning gray, 
And I sailed westward from my native land, 
Never again to meet—yet heaven shall see 
The harvest of that Sermon by the Sea. 





WILL CHRIST CAST OUT DEVILS 
NOW? : 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 


’ HAVE been reading the sixth chapter of Miss 

_ Alcott’s new story, ‘* Work,”’ now appearing in the 
Christian Union. As those who have followed the 
tale will remember, this chapter reveals the mystery 
that has surrounded the Carrol family since Christie 
entered its circle. In the words of Helen Carrol, ‘‘a 
curse is on us all.”’ This curse is insanity. It has been 
in the family, on the father’s side, for generations. The 
present Mrs. Carrol well kuew the risk she ran in be- 
coming the wife of such a man; but he was rich and 
she was poor and proud, and she did it after being 
warned that, though he might escape, his children 
would be sure to inherit the curse. And now the chil- 
dren are grown, and the fatal legacy has already 
showed itself in Helen, and she, poor girl, hates her 
mother for the wroug she has doue her children. Be- 
cause of this taint, also, Helen has lost a lover, and 
once she has tried to kill herself. One brother has be- 
come a priest to hide his calamity, and another, believ- 
ing his life fated to be a short one, determines to make 
it a gay one, and plunges into wild excess. A younger 
sister has been brought up in ignorance of the fate that 
overhangs her family, and it is the fact that she has 
fallen in love, and must be checked and enlightened, 
that leads to the disclosure of this fearful state of 
things to the horrified Christie. The latter tries by lov- 
ing words and gentle muinistrations to soothe the an- 
guish of this family, but these are powerless to hft the 
load of fated woe from their hearts. 

As I read this chapter, so thrilling and so sad, my 
thoughts wandered off to parallel cases of mental afflic- 
tion in the old Gospel story. I remembered how acer- 
tain Man, walking through the towns and villages of 
Palestine, not only healed the sick, the lame and the 
blind By the touch of his hands, but also cured many 
that were “ possessed of devils." There was the Syro- 
phoenician woman, whose daughter was thus afflicted ; 





there was the man having amunciean spirit; there was 
the child possessed in the same way; and in several 


places in that simple old record we are told of many — 


possessed of devils being healed by this same wouder- 
ful Physician. 

I do not wish to enter upon a discussion as to what 
these devils were. 1 willingly grant that some of these 
cases may have had their origin in something quite dif- 
ferent from what we now call insanity, but I firmly 
believe that other some must have been caused by this 
very disease. Strange, indeed, would it have been, if, 
on the one hand, this malady had been unknown, or, 
if existing, that the sympathising, all-powerful Jesus 
could not, or would not, heal it as readily as any other 
human infirmity. I assume, therefore, that 
Christ healed the insane during his life on earth. 

Can he not do this now? 

We are taught that when Jesus left this earth he 
promised his followers to be with them to the end of 
the world, and to give them better gifts than were pos- 
sible if he remained with them. The gift of miracies 
does not seem to have been included; but can we doubt 
that Christ can give power to become victors over 
every untoward event and tendency in life? 

As Lread Miss Alcott's vivid delineation of the fear- 
ful workings of insanity in the mind of Helen Carrol, 
and the failure of the most loving human sympathy to 
check its course, 1 asked myself, * Could not Christ's 
power have interposed here, cast out this devil, and 
left the poor pqgssessed ‘clothed and in her right 
mind?'" Would not a loving faith in a mighty Sa- 
viour (of whom she appears to have no knowledge) 
have calmed that tempest-tossed brain, broken the 
pewer of that belief in fate, and given her perfect con- 
trol of herself? Control, at least, if not perfect sound~ 
ness of mind? 

Ido not know. I cannot answer. But what is this 
Christian faith of ours good for if it cannot wrestle 
mightily with the evils of this life and prevail? We 
hear so much in these days of unalterable law, of 
bearing the penalties of our fathers’ sins, that I believa 
we are losing sight of him who is the maker of all 
laws and the Saviour of the law-breakers. The intei- 
lectual power of science is paralyzing the strength of 
faith, and we are in danger of bowing down before 
the material evidence of the will of the Almighty, for- 
getful of that “evidence of things not seen,” which 
reveals to us a God of love and mercy. 


Jest 





Since beginning this article I have read the succeed- 
ing part of the story in which the awful end is reached, 
and Helen dies by her own hand, driven to it by her 
belief in a relentless fate. Surely, if faith in fate wil! 
drive to death, will not faith in the Life restore to the 
control of life? 

For the remaining children a gieam of hope appears 
in the idea of manfully battling against their heredi- 
tary foe, which Christie advances, believing that the 
hopes she inspired would in time be fulfilled “ through 
God's mercy and the saving grace of sincere endeavor.” 
But does God require that such a battle should be 
fought out alone? 

Again Ll ask: Cannot Christ cast out devils to-day” 





HOME MISSIONARIES OF THE 
WRONG SORT. 


\ INCE you allow your readers to ask questions 
e) when they want information, I will venture to 
improve my privilege. 

What can a poor afflicted people do to relieve them- 
selves from the infliction of a * home missionary ?”’ 

This may seem to you a strange question, and one 
that indicates a depraved heart and irreligious mind. 
If you think so, you were never more mistaken. [have 
been a professing Christian for more than forty years; 
for more than twenty yearsa member of the Methodist 
Church (and when I left it I took a letter indicating 
my good standing); then an attendant on Congrega- 
tional preaching, and a general helper of all churches. 
I have lived on the frontier nearly twenty-five years, 
and have had much experience with * home mission- 
aries.”” It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to 
the excellence and usefulness of some of them; and I 
only wish you could have had my expevience with some 
who were not so good: not for the purpose of punish- 
ing you for any of your sins, but that you might ap- 
preciate how poor frontiers-men sometimes suffer, 
and what a calamity a benevolent society can innocent- 
ly inflict on an unoffending and honest people. You 
are aware that home missionaries are sometimes made 
—like some Western Sunday-school libraries—out of 
the cast-off material of the East. Others are poorly 
educated young men, of feeble intellect, who are not 
in demand among Eastern churches where they are 
known. While others are men of fine talents, noble 
souls, and incalculably useful. 

I well remember one of the latter clasa, who came to 
our settlement on the Upper Mississippi, with his young 
wife (both fresh from school), full of confidence and 
zeal, and strongly attached to their sect and creed. 
But their hearts were right, and they soon outgrew 
their old garments, and for years he has been one of the 
best preachers in America, and is now one of the most 
popular lecturers in the country. 

Another was a cast-off Presbyterian minister of Wes- 
tern New York. He could doubtless do passably wel 
in going through the motions 1n a stupid old parish, but 
had no qualifications for the fresher fields of the Wes. 
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After preaching to a dozen army and territorial offi- 
cers and Indian traders at an outpost where there 
was but one family, he gave them a simple account of 
the routine of an Eastern Sunday-school, without 
once thinking that half his audience were graduates 
of Eastern colleges, and all of them brought up in the 
East, and that where he was speaking there was 
no material for a Sabbath school. This want of 
practical sense made him a laughing stock, and of 
course he was of no use. Another cameto us fresh 
from the Theological Seminary, a sincere man, of fine 
talent, and to the last degree conscientious. But his 
theology cast a pall over his whole nature. At the 
funeral of a child, he told us that ** we had no assur- 
ance that the children of unregenerate pareuts would 
be safe."" We all loved him for his excellence and sin- 
cerity, but lamented his want of adaptation to his 
work. It was often said of him ‘that he would be a 
most excellent and useful man were it not for his re- 
ligion.'' He failed of success as a preacher, then tried 
the Presidency of a new College, but failing of success 
there, he, late in life, was obliged to turn his attention 
to secular pur suits. 

At a new town which I started west of the Missis- 
sippi River, we hada home missionary as usual. In 
those years my house was a home for the ministers of 
all denominations, and few have had a better oppor- 
tunity than myself to study them. This one was regu- 
larly educated, of fair ability, genial and inoffensive, 
but intolerably lazy. Having a wife and numerous 
children, and a wagon Jarge enough to hold them all, he 
usually took them with him on his rounds, and did full 
justice to a great many good dinners. He swallowed 
the old theology as it had been taught him in the 
Semiuary, and being'too lazy to think, he got no new 
ideas. He recognized the Saybrook Platform as the 
foundation of his faith, though he informed me he had 
never seen a copy of it until I showed it to him. 

As he was about to organize a church, I advised him 
to make his creed so liberal that all Christians could 
unite in it. This, for the sake of numbers, he was in- 
clined to do; and accordingly condensed the proposed 
creed into one sentence. But the sentence was a long 
one and contained some Calvinism. He seemed to 
think that a Congregational church could not exist 
without some of the old leaven. When I saw the 
creed, I told him that ‘a Methodist could not conscien- 
ciously subscribe to it, for there was some Calvinism 
there."" He said he knew it, but thought ‘it was so 
carefully concealed that an ordinary Methodist would 
not see it!" 

After his own people got tired of him, he adopted the 
common course of home missionaries when they wish 
to hold on totheir fields and their salaries, i. ¢., he began 
the building of a church edifice. As 1 was the owner of 
the town site, he came to me to give a lot for his 
church. Knowing that his church wished to get rid of 
him, | did not give him much encouragement. But he 
was good to hold on, and continued to urge his request, 
until Lasked him if he did not believe that all who 
‘were unsound in the faith, as he believed me to be, com- 
mitted sin in every act of their lives? He said, ** Yes.” 
“And if I should give youa lot fora church,” said I, 
“would I not be committing sin in so doing?"’ He 
hesitated a little, but standing up to his creed he said, 
“* Yes, but I will share the responsibility with you.” I 
said, ‘‘ No, I thank you; we commit sin fast enough 
without being urged to it by ministers; 1 think I will 
not do it." After he had left, the church got their lot. 

Passing by a score or more of the class that are 
Meither very bad nor very good, I come down to the 
one by whom we are now afflicted. He is of a type quite 
different from those I have named. A man of limited 
education, and that being in part given by the church 
as charity, he seems to think the church owns him, 
and that he must show his orthodoxy by forever dwell- 
ing on the obsolete articles of his faith. He consulted 
me about the organization of a Congregational society 
in our new settlement, and I frankly told him that if 
he would make it liberal, like the Plymouth Church, 
and make his preaching as liberal as Henry Ward 
Beecher’s, he would get the support of nearly all 
the people; but that if he made it “‘narrow guage” 
and “hard shell,”’ it would be a dwindling affair. He 
professed fully to coincide with me, and came with the 
cordial good-will of the whole people. But from the 
start he undertook to rule us, and to run us back into 
the dark ages. A year ago he organized a church of 
five members, besides himself and wife, and in one year 
it had tapered down to one. All of us who wish to 
advance in knowledge he has publicly denounced as 
skeptics and infidels, and tells his people in his ser- 
mons that “ those who want to know everything will 
be among the lost. While those who are willing to 
take things on trust will be saved."” The great move- 
ments of the religious world he is entirely ignorant 
of, and he tries to keep his hearers as ignorant as 
himself. But he has adopted the common “ dodge " ‘of 
building a church, and has a small shell, built mostly 
by foreign contributions, and has very few hearers to 
put into it. But he writes to the Home Missionary 
Society of his arduous labors in the community where 
“infidelity is open, bold, presumptuous, in the street 
and out of it, on the week day and on the Sabbath,” 
&c., and his report is published in one of the late 
Home Missionaries. When our people got that re- 
port they called a meeting on Sunday evening to con- 
sider it. The minister and all his hearers, and many 
more, were there, but there was not one who undertook 
to say that the minister had told the truth. The meet 





ing, with great unaniwity, passed resolutions condemfi- 
ing the report as “untrue, and a gross slander upon 
our people."” The minister then went around, with 
tears in his eyes, Saying that his *‘ position as a minis- 
ter was compromised,”’ and that we had been “too 
severe’’onhim. We think that the Home Missionary 
Society is ‘tev severe” on us, in fastening upon us a 
man who seems entirely incapable of giving instruc- 
tion, and who has not yet learned to speak the truth. 

We want to bring up our children to goto church, 
but we cannot ask them to go to preaching that we 
know will do them harm. We want them to be relig- 
ious, after the fashion that Christ taught: but we do 
not want them to follow the ideas of Calvin or of 
Jonathan Edwards. Now, whatshall we do? If you 
can send us a minister as liberal as the Christian Union 
or Independent he will be sustained with gladness. 

But how shall we get rid of the incubus we have? 
Has the Home Missionary Society no mercy? Or will 
they not listen to any one except the poor specimens 
they send out? 

We want a good minister that will sympathise with 
our desire for knowledge, and one who will help us. 
And we want to get rid of one who is a great deal 
worse than useless. How shall wedoit? J.W.N. 





CALEB. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


UT of what quarter comes the wind 
That brings so sweet a dream 
Unto young Caleb, slumbering on, 
Half-hidden, near the stream 


Whose pleasant waters make a sound 
More audible to him 

Than the white rustling birches that 
Rise round him, tall and slim? 


Is it the west—a gentle air? 
Is it the north, clear-cold ? 
Or steals it o’er the inland hilis 
Out of some forest old? 


It is an air that touches not 
The birchen boughs at all, 

It never tifted a green leaf. 
Nor made a red leaf fall. 


Moving invisible by day, 

It keeps the mist-wreaths bright ; 
Rustling inaudible, it wakes 

The brooding birds at night. 


A breath that turns no weathercock, 
And shakes no dew-drop down ; 

That dissipates no thunder-cioud, 
And makes no sky to frown. 


His gun lies idle at his side, 
And from a neighbor limb 

Low-hung, not half a rod away, 
His game makes game of him. 


A quick-eyed spotted partridge there, 
Seif-constituted guard, 

And a sleek gray, three boughs away, 
Keep silent watch and ward. 


And Caleb sleeps—as fair a youth, 
Who will to-morrow grow 

Into as fair and true a man, 
As common life can show. 


This is his day of blossoming; 
Fast closed the gates have been 

Until to-day, that shall to-day 
Lay bare the sweets within. 


Ere the cool lowland dewiness 
Had passed away this morn, 

A blithe and buoyant hunter he 
Came through the new-cut corn. 


And there, amid her marigoids, 
At the last house in the town, 

Wrapt in the glory of the morn, 
He saw young Alice Brown. 


And now the trout in the near brook, 
Athwart a golden beam 

Fiashing, is not so bright a thing, 
Or happy, as his dream. 


A mother would delight to see, 
A maid to own, a grace 

So purely beautiful! as shines 
An instant on his face, . 


As still, amid her marigoids, 
By the last house in town, 
Wrapt in the glory of the morn, 
He sees young Alice Brown. 


I know not by what holiness 
Of beauty Alice shone, 

Or by what open grace of brow 
Or eye his heart was won. 


To you or me it matters not ; 
The heavens are full of suns, 
And sometime every upturned face 
Is of the holy ones. 


The stars combine their influence, 
Mass all their brows, and shine, 

That what but yesterday was clay 
To-day may be divine. 


If Caleb finds his goiden ore 
Tn red-haired Alice Brown, 

That outmost house hath goid as good 
As any house ia town, 





A SAD BLUNDER. 


ATE in the fall of 1872, there appeared in cer- 
tain New York papers an advertisement, without 
signature, requesting compositors to keep away from 
certain offices, as the regular workmen at those offices 
were on strike. This was the only notice the general 
public has had of a strike, which, though inferior in 
magnitude to many others that have taken place, has 
done more than any other to widen the breach between 
capital and labor, and to diagust reasonable champions 
of the working-class. 

The offense given by the proprietors of these estab- 
lishments had consisted in their employing boys in 
such numbers as they saw fit, whereas the Typograph- 
ical Union had decreed that in no printing office should 
the proportion exceed cne boy to five men. To the 
natural inquiry as to the right of any irresponaibic 
body to impose rules and restraints upon businesa, we 
are unable to give a satisfactory reply, having never 
found any one who could make it plain to our own in- 
telligence. Suffice it tosay, that the Typographical 
Union, whose members, by virtue of their calling, are 
supposed to be of more than usual intelligence, have 
established such a rule and attempt to enforce it. 

When to the demand of the compositors, the pro- 
prietors of one of the offending offices signified their 
intention to conduct their own business in such man- 
ner as they saw fit, about seventy-five men laid down 
their composing-sticks and ceased working. Ordinarily, 
where a workman has fault to find with his employ- 
er, aud leaves him, heseeks work elsewhere; but the 
principle of a strike is that the employer must be com- 
pelled to accede to the demands of theemployed. So, 
while a few of these men sought and found work else- 
where, the greater portion of them ornamented street 
corners, bar-rooms and the office of Typographical 
Union No. 6, awaiting the capitulation of the employ- 
er; this was expected immediately, for as the office 
nrade a specialty of printing weekly and monthly peri- 
Odicals, it seemed the proprietors only could choose be- 
tween instant submissiou and certain ruin. To make 
assurance doubly surc, a committee, whose members 
received $20 each, per week, was posted to guard the 
approaches to the printing-office and prevent the em- 
ployment of new hands. Allapplicants were waylaid, 
informed of the existence and cause of the strike, and 
solicited to join the Union, and receive relief, at the 
rate of $7 per week for single men and $12 per week 
for married men, during the existence of the strike. 
The warning and the promise of relief sufficed with 
many capable workmen who dreaded the certain os- 
tracism which would result when the strike succeeded, 
while the prospect of the relief itself crowded the 
rooms of the Union with incompetents who were un- 
able to eam so large an amount even while working. 
But those who were too capable, reasonable, or stout- 
hearted to be gained by these arguments were threat- 
ened, and neither the appearance of the committee nor 
the fact that one of the worst gangs of rowdies in New 
York had their headquarters near by, enabled the 
threatened to feel comfortable. We cheerfully admit, 
however, that the actual violence committed was com- 
paratively little, and that only small men were pun- 
ished. 

The proprietors still impudently transacted business 
according to their own rules instead of those of the 
Union, and though many new hands remained but a 
day or two, the regular work of the office did not suffer 
materially, and the steady force of men was slowly but 
surely increased. The advertisements of the firm 
brought them many men from the country—some of 
whom had tasted the sweets of proprietorship for a 
limited period, and then retired with empty pockets 
and enlarged and just views of the difficulties and 
rights of capital. 

The Union’s treasury, equalto but little more than 
the drafts made upon it by the really admirable and 
sensible benevolences of the society, was soon drained 
dry by the weekly demands for relief. More than $1000 
per week was required for the pay-roll of this gallant 
boy-fearing army, and soon a tax of five per cent. was 
levied on the weekly receipts of all members of the 
Union who were working in New York City: that is, 
the family of A., who received $20 per week, subsist- 
ed on a dollar less per week and gave the money to B., 
by whose idleness the craft of the head of the family 
might be defended from boys. After the manner of 
all principles whose abstractions cam be supported bet- 
ter by money than by logic, the strike began to be un- 
popular immediately after the levying of the tax, and 
a sfrong opposition was developed inside the Union it- 
self. But the strikers assured their brethren that the 
proprietors must yield very soon. 

Although we are informed that the strike still exists, 
the situation issuch that it is not too soon to ascertain 
its effects. The proprietors have a full complement 
of hands and have taken back less than half a dozen of 
the strikers—even these came back on conditions im- 
posed by the firm. The proprietors employ as maay 
boys as their business requires. The Union has wasted 
more than $1000 in cash per week, and the strikers 
about $2000 worth of time per week, since the begin- 
ning of the strike. The families of working mem- 
bers of the Union have been deprived ofa portion of 
their worldly income, which is small enough at the best. 
in return, they can show a depleted treasury, a lost 
cauge, the humiliation of knowing that they are not- 
indispensable, and the clear realization that their enc- 
mies are delighted, their friends‘grieved and disheart 
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ened, and all sensible people disgustedly asking how 
far labor is to be trusted when its most intelligent re- 
presentatives can be capable of so unbusinesslike a 
blunder. 

When it is remembered that nine out of every ten 
compositors need only be mere pickers-up of type, and 
that ordinary book and newspaper work can be accept- 
ably done, at low prices, by boys and girls of ordinary 
intelligence; that at many places within twelve hours 
of New York the cost of composition is considerably 
lower than in this city, and that New York publishers 
are constantly having work done at such places and in 
Europe; that it isin the nature of humanity outside 
of trades-unions to recognize the right and duty of 
every one to learn such respectable business as he sees 
fit, with moral protection from hindrance; that all sen- 
sible men agree that the relations between labor and 
capital are so complicated and delicate that their ad- 
justment can be accomplished only by mutual fairness 
and intelligence, and that force cannot fail to rudely 
disturb the existing balances; when all this is recalled, 
the action of the Typographical Union in attempt- 
ing to regulate capital by force cannot be regarded as 
-other than foolish, impolitic, and dishonest. 





THE HAMPTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
BY MARGARET WILSON. 
Hampton, Va., Jan. 27, 1873. 


THINK your readers will be interested in 

_ learning something about General Armstrong's 
Normal School for Freedmen and Women, which has 
been established here for some six years. It is not 
Mearly se well known at the North as it ought to be, for 
itis doing a good work. If the future of the South, 
and, indeed, in a great measure, of our whole country, 
‘depends upon the education of the negro, then, surely 
this is an effort, and, so far, a very successful one, in 
ithe right direction. 

The school numbers two hundred and seventeen 
‘pupils, of both sexes, and ages varying from fifteen to 
fifty. There is but one permanent school-building as 
yet—the girls’ dormitories; industrial room, kitchen, 
daundry, teachers’ apartments, etc., being merely tem- | 
porary constructions. There is great need of more ade- 
quate accommodations for the scholars already here, 
a3 well as for the numbers eager to be received as soon 





as places can be prepared for them. Indeed, so intense 
is the desire among these people to learn, that they | 
have constructed a quantity of tents opposite the! 
school building, in which they live, braving discomfort 
rather than defer the longed-for opportunity for edu- | 
cation. Plans for a spacious and commodious new 
building have already been drawn, and the ground is 
to be broken for the foundation as soon as spring fairly 
sets in. 

The sum of two hundred dollars covers all expenses 
of one pupil for the three years constituting the course. 
The training includes thorough instruction in the En- 
gilish branches, reading, geography, etc., and in music. 
Those who apply for admission are obliged to pass a 
preliminary examination in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic as far as long division. Fach scholar must 
spend one day in the week at work of some kind—the 
men on the farm or in the printing-room, the girls in 
the kitchen or laundry or industrial rooms, where they 
are taught sewing in all its varieties, and the use of 
machines. For this they are paid by the hour, and can 
in this way, if so disposed, partly pay for their own 
tuition. Snturday is a holiday in the school, but who- 
ever desires to do so can spend it in work, and thus 
earn an additional sum weekly. 

The discipline of the school is admirable. General 
Armstrong, being an army man, is military in his ideas 
of drill. No single offense, however slight, passes un- 
noticed by him. But this severity is so judiciously 
tempered with kindness, that all the scholars, while 
perfectly obedient to his least word, are exceedingly 
attached to him. 

They are of a loyal and affectionate nature, and all 
the teachers seem to participate in their regards. 
These teachers are gentlemen and ladies from the 
North, whose salaries are necessarily small. They 
work diligently from morning till night, but they find 
themselves amply repaid by the rapid progress of their 
pupils, both in study and in general refinement. 

We were present at the closing of the school for the 
week on Friday afternoon. General Armstrong gave 
the seholars 2 summary of the week's news. We were 
surprised and delighted to find how much was intelli- 
gently understood of topics which we should have 
thought were quite beyond their comprehension. They 
were told about the culture of fish, about the Pope’s 
Allocution, the abolition of the franking privilege, and 
Santa Domingo and Samana Bay. 

Among all these dusky faces, ranging from almost 
black, up through the intermediate shades of brown, 
to (alas!) quite white, we did not see one uninterested 
or unintelligent. As we looked at them, and thought 
of their certain fate if slavery still existed, and con- 
trasted it with their probable future, we gave thanks. 

Saturday evening there was a concert in the large 
‘school hall, given by seventeen of the scholars, chosen 
and carefully trained by Mr. Fenner, the Musical Di- 
rector. The effect this singing produces is quite in- 
describable. The mixture of humor and devotion is 
alternately funny and touching. In one hymn, dif- 
ferent members of the corps expressed their determi- 





nation to live and die in the communion of the different 


sects, Baptist, Methodist, etc. The chorus in each case 
being the question, ‘** Now, isn't that hard?"’ eliciting 
peals of laughter from the mirth-loving audience 
There wasa near approach to sublimity in another 
chorus about **The great gettin’-up morning,” mean- 
ing, of course, the resurrection. But the climax of in- 
tensity was reached by a hymn describing what the 
‘*cruel Jews” did to Jesus, the chorus consisting of the 
one word * hammering,’’ many times repeated, sung to 
a mournful minor strain, with a rising cadence upon 
fhe last syllable. The dramatic effect was greatly 
heightened by the simple earnestness of the young 
girl singing the solo parts, whose face, in its sad, wist- 
ful pathos, seemed the epitome of the woes of her race. 

One hundred thousand dollars is needed for the erec- 
tion of the new building. To earn this amour, these 
trained singers intend shortly giving a series of con- 
certs in our Northern towns aud cities—perhaps, later, 
going to England for the same purpose. They propose 
to sing chiefly, if not entirely, their own distinctive 
melodies. It is necessary to achieve pecuniary success 
in this matter, for before another winter this building 
must be erected. The need is great, and the appeal 
urgent. Therefore we bespeak for these concerts the 
liberal support of all the Christianly benevolent, and 
bid this admirable undertaking a hearty ** God speed.” 

These singers will appear in New York about the 
middle of March, under the title of “the Hampton 
Students.” 


OUR ELDER BROTHER! 


ROTHER, in thy day of need, 
Sister, in thy night of sorrow, 
Weaker than a bruised reed, 
Waiting. trembling, for the morrow— 
Whatsoe’er thy burden be, 
Jesus whispers, “Give it me!"’ 





Presses close thy cup of pain, 
Evermore to make thee sip? 
Seekest thou relief in vain 
From the chalice at thy lip? 
On the Great Physician call! 
He will heal thee—tell Him all! 


Spreads the tempter covert snares, 
Waiting that thy feet may slide? 
Hedges he thy path with cares— 
Walking always at thy side? 
Luring but to plunge thee in 
Deeper in the depths of sin? 


Or do words and deeds—thine own— 
Weigh thee to the very dust, 
Shutting out the crown and throne— 
Hiding from thy soul her trust? 
Stretch thy hand! uplift thy cry! 
Loving, pitying, He is nigh! 
Doth some cross before thee rise, 
And thou dar’st not leave it there— 
Yet, to thy beclouded eyes 
Looks it terrible to bear? 
Ask of Him to give it thee— 
Lire and Loves that cross shall be! 


Bows thy spirit in the dust, 
Smitten, thoughtlessly and sore— 
Gathering up the broken trust, 
Looking toward her friends no more? 
Lean on Him, thy Living Head— 
Ali forsook Him once—and fled. 


He forgave! Oh, then forgivel 
Sinning, sorrowing. weary, weak— 
Dare we unforgiving live, 
We who daily pardon seek? 
Gather we about His cross— 
He will give us gold for dross. 


New BEpDForRD, Mass., Feb. 17, 1873. L. 8. H. G. 





IMITATION AND REPRODUCTION IN 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


WILL begin what I have to say under this 
I. head with an anecdote of a great man and a good 
Christian who lived eight hundred years ago. Lan- 
franc, who was eventually made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by William the Conqueror, was an Italian by 
birth, and in his youth was a student of law and of 
letters. Becoming religious, he set out to travel 
through France, with the intention of seeking a home 
in some monastery. He actually made his way at 
length to Bec, in Normandy, became very famous as 
the head of the cloister there, was followed in the 
office of Abbot by the celebrated Anselm, by whem 
he was also succeeded in the Archbishopric. While 
pursuing the journey of which I have spoken, Lan- 
franc was stopped in the woods by robbers and plun- 
dered of his little property, including the mule on 
which he rode. As the villains were leading off this 
useful creature, Lanfranc bethought himself of the ex- 
ample of a good man, of whom he had heard, who, 
being in a like situation, in aspirit of meekness offered 
to those who were taking off his mule the whip which 
they had inadvertently left in his hand; and they, 
being struck by this exhibition of gentleness, restored 
the beast to its owner. Lanfranc instantly resolved to 
copy so good an example, and tendered his whip to 
the robbers; but, alas! instead of being placated, they 
were provoked to wrath, seized him, stripped him of 
his clothing, and tied him toatree. Left in this sorry 
plight, Lanfranc had leisure to reflect on the question, 
why an experiment which had been so successful in a 
former instance had now so miserably failed. He was 


at no loss for a solution: the good man whom he fol- 
owed had given up the whip out of meekness; he him- 
self had done it to get back his mule. Probably the 
difference of motive somehow made itself apparent. 
Probably, too, Lanfranc drew the lesson, that instead 
of imitating the act, he should have reproduced the 
spirit of the saint of whom he had heard, and thefl 
have let that spirit express itself as it would—not in 
the mechanical repetition of some particular action, 
but in expressions more vital and spontaneous. 

It is not imitation that we want, but a living repro- 
duction of that which is good and beautiful. Imita- 
tion is purely a matter of will and contrivance. It 
does not proceed from an insight into the vital source 
of that which is copied. It does not spring from the 
creature impulse connected with a vital sympathy, 
from the power derived through an inward appropria- 
tion of the very life and soul of the thing adnmred. 
Imitation sees the surface and outer integuments, but 
does not reach tothe core. Art, not inspiration, is at 
the bottom of the imitator’s work. 

Take an example from the fine arts. Imitation is 
the method of the Chinese. In its highest form, it can 
make nothing better than an elaborate copyist, who 
can impart only that pleasure which is imparted by 
the skill of an expert counterfeiter. But it is concerv- 
able that one beholding the glory of the products of 
Angelo's chisel, or of the pencil of Leonardo da Vinci, 
should have this genuine perception transmuted into 
a creative impulse and inspiration. He is no servile 
copyist. His work is vitalized by a spontaneous ele- 
ment, and possesses a unity and a definite character 
which mark it as its own. Yet, independently of the 
master, it could never have been produced. Such a 
master is the organizer of a school. 

In literature, an imitator isa plagiarist. This is not 
the only sort of plagiarism, but it is one. He stands 
outside of his author, without catching his inmost pe- 
culiar spirit. Literary works which are the result of 
imitation do not endure, because they have no life of 
their own. They are not bora, but made. On the 
contrary, meritorious and enduring works in poetry 
and in other branches of literature have been produced 
by men who caught their inspiration from the pro- 
ducts of a higher order of genius. 

Martin Luther was an original, creative mind. His 
thoughts came out of that hidden laboratory of the 
soul, where, with infinite struggles and wrestliugs 
with problems that shook his being to their center, his 
conceptions and his character alike took form. He in- 
spired others—thousands of others—who were strong 
im his strength, courageous in his courage; but who 
acted independently, according to the light within 
them. There were others still who set to work to imi- 
tate Luther. The consequence was that they became 
opinionative, rough, vituperative,—like Luther in 
nothing save his faults, the excrescences of his 
character. 

The little book, called “The Imitation of Christ," by 
Thomas a Kempis, has had a larger circulation than 
auy other book except the Bible. In the main, and 
apart from a slight ascetic tinge, which belongs to me- 
diwval piety, it is an excellent work. But the term 
“Imitation,” in the title, has not altogether pleasant 
associations cleaving to it. To follow Christ is the sum 
of a Christian's duty and the means of a perfect life. 
But what is it to follow Christ? and how is it possible? 
He lived nearly two thousand years ago. We have no 
complete biography of him. He lived in another part 
of the world, and belonged to another branch of the 
human family. His office, his calling, or appointed 
work on earth, was separate and peculiar. We cannot 
do precisely the things which he did. The literal or 
external imitation of Jesus is out of the question. 
There is a ceremony at Rome which well illustrates 
the real nature of a copying, instead of a following, of 
Jesus. The Pope yearly goes through the task of 
washing the feet of a company of beggars picked out 
for the purpose. It is true that this practice may be 
defended as a merely symbolical act, by which the les- 
son of humility first taught at the Last Supper by 
Jesus is kept in remembrance. But that great lesson 
is best practised, not by doing the precise thing which 
Jesus did then, but by catching the feeling which 
prompted and appeared in it, and then by carrying out 
that feeling in all natural acts of love and service to- 
wards those who are below us in talents, knowledge, or 
social standing. To follow Christ is to discern, and to 
reproduce within ourselves the heavenly spirit as the 
root of all his life and words. This is independent of 
time and circumstances, and of the particular occupa- 
tions to which we may be devoted. Ido not hesitate 
to say that if the following of Christ were an * imita- 
tion’ in the mechanical, constrained, servile idea usu- 
ally associated with that term, it would be a thing of 
questionable advantage. Imitation, taken in this sense, 
crampsand belittles the mind, fetters its native energy, 
and makes a man less than himself. But to follow 
Christ is expanding and ennobling, because it is the 
means of realizing the perfection of our nature, and of 
the nature special to every individual. A man who 
follows Christ from love, and from the insight inherent 
in love, is more truly himself than ever before. His 
moral and religious life is in Christ; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a life in the true sense—asof a branch that abideth 
in the vine. 

But what is the spirit of Christ which his follower is 
to make his own? If 1 were obliged to give a brief 
auswer, I should say that it is the spirit of truth and 
of love. The spirit of truth, in which is invoived 
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justice, uncompromising antagonism to whatever is 
wrong—that spirit which made Jesus the holiest of all 
and “separate from sinners.’’ The spirit of love—of 
love to God and man; love to the poor and outcasts— 
that spirit which made him gentle, forgiving, and a 
¢' Friend of sinners." These two, truth and love, are 
reducible to a unity; but for practical purposes it is 
better to define the Christian spirit in the use of both 
terms. Truth without love, or love without truth, ex- 
presses but a moiety of the Christian principle. The 
law came by Moses; but grace and truth, love and 
holiness blended indistinguishably, as the colors in a 
beam of white light, came by Jesus Christ. The 
world’s moral and spiritual regeneration flows from 
him. He is the new head of mankind, a second Adam, 
without whom, as he himself saw and said, we can do 
nothing. 





TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, 


YCHOOL reports, that is, official reports. are 
kK.) apt to be monotonously “encouraging.” There 
is almost always a “significant 1mprovement begin- 
ning to be manifested’ in public appreciation of the 
memts and claims of the public schools. Each year 
surpasses the past iu the amount of money raised for 
educational purposes, in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, in the number of children taught. The 
schools are improving in their range of instruction, 
the character of it is higher, the school-houses are | 
better and better furnished, and the prospect in the 
immediate future is something wonderful; yet-—— 

Somehow there is a growing impression—which 
parents usually give voice to, only in confidence, and 
with a tacit reservation that, after all, it may not be 
just right to apeak disparagingly of such a palladium 
of the national well-being as the schools are—a halting 
conviction that practically the schools are not doing 
what we commonly give them credit for; that possibly 
other influences are more or less instrumental in pro- 
ducing the results which the schools claim to be their 
work: inshort, that, instead of leading the march of 
national development the common schools are plod- 
ding along very far in the rear. 

Doubts of this sort rarely find recognition in official 
reports unless it is to be crushed by a storm of poly- 
syllabic indignation and rebuke. 

A singular exception appears in the Ninth Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Illinois (1871-72). 

In this thoroughgoing and able document Mr. 
Superintendent Bateman frankly admits the general 
justness of these usually suppressed complaints, and dis- 
cusses them in connection with the shortcomings of 
the schools with refreshing earnestness. While giving 
the schools ample credit for all their efforts and virtues, 
he says, emphatically, that they are not accomplishing 
what they should either in the amount, kind, or qual- 
ity of the instruction they give. “It is uot that we are 
retrograding,’’ he says, ‘nor yet that we are not ad- 
vancing; but we are not advancing fast enough.”’ In- 
stead of leading the progress of the community, the 
schools fail to keep up with it, and that is reason enough 
for insisting on “ immediate and radical measures” for 
their improvement. ‘ Theschools are not feeblerand 
poorer than they were fifteen years ago—they are 
stronger and better every way—but a different people 
sitin judgment onthem. In that decade and a half 
the State has passed into a new era of public opinion 
and intelligence on the subject of education and 
schools. Much that once passed unchallenged in 
school philosophy and practice is now confronted and 
interrogated by citizens who, having given some 
thought to the subject, have opinions of their own, 
and decline any longer to take every thing of that 
nature on trust.”’ 

If the evil exposed were peculiar to Tlinois it would 
be a matter of local interest, but it is general. In 
every State the same feeling of doubt and uneasiness 
in regard to the work of the schools is more or less 
distinctly manifested; the same undercurrent of 
unrest and dissatisfaction—and it would be weil if 
other school officers were to take the trouble, as Super- 
intendent Bateman has done, to invite an honest ex- 
pression of their views in this matter from intelligent 
parents of all classes, for the instruction and guidance 
of teachers. 

The testimony recorded in this report hes a sadly 
familiar sound to those who have talked much with 
parents about the education of their cuildren, espe- 
cially such as have taken it for granted that the work 
was going on properly, until some casual occurrence 
has opened their eyes to the real state of the case, and 
set them to investigating the kind and quality of the 
culture the trusted schools were giving. 

The first witness isa farmer, whose letter occupies 
several closely printed pages. His son John, eighteen 
years of ave, had attended a district school of average 
merit, six months each year, for twelve years, devoting 
his school time to the seven elementary branches, 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and the history of the United States. 

One day, the father, having some notions in regard 
to the culture of corn that he wished to see in print, 
sat in his easy chair and dictated what he had to say 
to John, who wrote it down sentence by sentence, and 
transmitted it, according to direction, to the editor of 
the agricultural paper the father waa in the habit of 
reading. In.due time he looked for his article, and 
found instead an editorial note running in this wise: 
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“If our correspondent, ‘B. J. T.’ knew one-tenth part 
as much about orthography, punctuation, paragrapb- 
ing, andthe use of capital letters, as he does about 
‘corn culture,’ his article would have been gladly in- 
serted. His ignorance of those matters, so important 
to editors and. printers, seems as remarkable as his 
knowledge of the subject treated of. We advise him 
to write again, and get some intelligent school-boy to 
copy his article for him before sending it to us.” 

This was a blow as well as adisappointment. Was 
not his son an “intelligent school-boy?"’ He would 
look into the matter. The investigation was by no 
means satisfactory, since it demonstrated that the 
young man wasa poor reader and worse speller and 
writer, that his knowledge of history and geography 
was very slender, while his knowledge of arithmetic 
beyond the words of the book was faint indeed, un- 
equal, in fact, ‘to the simple ordinary business affairs 
of the farm.” 

The father tried him with reference to matters of gen- 
eral knowledge outside the narrow range of his school- 
books, with equally discouraging results; “ they only 
heard me recite what was in the book," the boy said. 
Bitterly reproaching himself that he had so long taken 
it for granted that all was right with his son's education, 
the farmer pursued the * painful inquiry ”’ in the gar- 
dens, the stock-yards, the fields and woods, finding in 
every case that the young man’s observations had been 
few and careless. His ignorance of common things was 
astounding. ‘ But the worst of it all was that the boy’s 
sense seemed inactive, his perceptions blunted, and 
his mind stupefied by the habit all these years of study- 
ing mere words instead of things also, and of regard- 
ing school work as something apart from the out-door 
world, having but a vague and unimportant relation 
to everyday life."’ 

It is possible that John was a dolt by nature; but simi- 
lar results of mechanical teaching are too common to 
allow us to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
father's assertion that John was at least of average 
mental ability, and that he had never been thought less 
studious than his school-fellows and classmates. 

Still more sorrowful is a laborer’s account of the grad- 
ual transformation of his daughter, froma bright, eager 
questioning child, to a stupid, careless, unobservant 
young woman, by nine yearsof misdirected education. 
“ Her eagerness to learn about flowers and plants, about 
trees and animals, and the many other things of out- 
door life, which once had such a charm to her, is gone. 
She seems to think that there isno teacher but the 
schoolmaster, no place to study but in the school- 
room, and nothing to be learned but what is in books. 
Even of her text-books she knows hittle save their 
words.” 

Her answers to questions in geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, and so on, were strictly accurate according 
to her book, but her understanding of words recited 
was wretchedly vague: “It is surprising what few 
ideas she gains from them.’’ Her reading was monot- 
onous and without spirit or expression: this in the 
school readers. ‘* Newspapers and magazines she really 
can’t read at all.’’ As for culture, the school had given 
her less than none. Toward the close of the long 
and mournful recital of the evidence of his daughter's 
failure to develop mental power, or womanly grace or 
virtue during the years she had given to schooling, the 
father says: “ It may be that we are particularly un- 
fortunate in our schools and teachers, but they seem 
to be about as good as those of the neighboring dis- 
tricts."" Pity ‘tis—if true! 

An editor tells how, having his suspicions aroused by 
the receipt of a wretchedly written communication 
from the village schoolmaster, he began to look into 
the education his children were receiving. The result, 
as described at length in the report, was little if any 
better than in the cases we have already noticed. 
Among other tests he gave his oldest son (a boy of 
seventeen, who had just completed the course in higher 
arithmetic) a couple of slips of financial news and 
asked him to read them. Hecould not doit. He had 
just “finished "’ a book which explained the technical 
terms employed in the slips, and which gave a clear 
statement of all the principles required for the under- 
standing of the information given; but he was none 
the wiser for it. The teacher had never applied the 
teachings of the book ta the everyday language and 
transactions of commerce and finance as reported in the 
daily papers; he ‘* had stuck to his text-books as though 
the¥ had no perceivable connection with the actual 
business and trade of the world,”’ and the ignorance of 
his pupil was a natural consequence. 

Like all the other cases cited this is in no respect an 
extreme one. It is the exception, not the rule, when 
school-teaching escapes being similarly narrow, not 
merely bookish, but text-bookish. Itis not alone in 
Illinois, we are inclined to think, that a careful in- 
quirer, after studying ‘ facts, views and opinions” 
gathered from all classes of inteMigent citizens, would 
be forced to acknowledge, with Mr. Bateman, “a sub- 
stantial and surprising agreement " among such people 
in the belief that the schools are not employing their 
time wisely, that their work is not well done, that their 
teaching is narrow, dull, and mainly of little use, that 
real culture is seldom the result of schooling, that there 
is too little recognition in the schools of the busy worid 
outside, or sympathy with it, and too little apprehen- 
sion that the business of the school is to prepare the 
pupil for the joys and duties of life. 

“Learn all we will,” said Mr. Greeley, in one of the 





| of the conservative majority. 





last public speeches he made, “Learn all we will, we 
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are still imperfectly taught. Let the little the student 
may know, then, irradiate the path just about him.” 

One might think that this would naturally be the firs? 
work of schools sustained by an intensely practical 
people, butitis not. Daily life and practieal needs are 
the things least thought of in the average school, the 
things which the average teacher knows least about. 

The plan Mr. Bateman has taken to enlighten bim- 
self, and thereby to bring to bear upon the schools the 
influence of public opinion, is much to be commended 
We hope to sec it imitated. There is no better way t» 
rouse teachers to the apprehension of the fact thar 
they are lagging, that the wortd is shooting abead ot 
them, and will not always endure their outworn 
ods with patience. 
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FOREIGN NOTES, 
TINHE Spectator expresses the opinion that the 
more unbearable the English railway compaivics 
make themselves, the quicker the public will be rid oi 
them, and that the roads, when once owned by the 
State, will be made to pay the National Debt. 


—It appears that the use of the ballot in the 
recent election in Liverpool was attended with a con- 
siderable diminution of the total vote, and an increase 
The spectator fears that 
Liverpool will be a little more conservative, and a 
little less energetic, under the ballot than under opea 
voting. 


—Both the Spectator and the Sainrday Revier 
agree that Mr. Gladstone's chief measure for the new 
session, on which the fate of his administration was 
supposed likely to turn—his Bil) for reorganizing Uni- 
versity Education in Ireiand—has been presented in «a 
shape as little objectionable to any party as possible, 
and that Mr. Gladstone's success with it is fully as- 
sured. 


—The nature of this measure may be understood 
by comparing it to a re-organization of Yale College by 
the erection of a University at New Haven, with ex- 
aminations, prizes, fellowships, etc., equally open to 
students in any college in Connecticut, but cutting off 
the Divinity School, to stand as an institution by itself, 
and leaving out, as disputed subjects, from the Uni- 
versity examinations, both modern history and mentai 
and moral philosophy; thus confining high degrees to 
secular education, and making these equally open to 
all. 


--In commenting on a volume of Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Reform, the Athenwum says: “It is 
worthy of note, as a sign of the times, how this ques- 
tion of disestablishment is mooted by all parties in 
their discussions as to the needa of the Church of En- 
gland. . . . One thing seems clear, that if the prp- 
sent Establishment is to be maintained, there must be 
greater unity among the members of the Church of 
Engiand as to the reforms which are necessary, and as 
to the means of inaugurating them."’ 

—The Saturday Review is very sharp on the 
subject of the ‘* Deceased ,Wife’s Sister.”’ It argues, 
virtually, that a man marries not only his wife but his 
wife’s relations, and that to treat the wife's sister as 
“any other marriageable woman "’ is “ tampering with 
the sacredness of marriage,"’ is “revolutionizing the 
marriage law,” is to “demand that the most sacred 
and delicate of domestic institutions should be torn to 
pieces,” and “selfish and shameless marriages’ encour- 
aged, and is in fact “a revival of Judaism.” 


—The English journals are discussing, and to a 
small extent, rather favoring, the right of suicide. A 
Fortnightly Review writer takes one side, and the press 
generally the other. The suggestion of the former is, 
not only that the perfectly wretched may take them- 
selves out of the way, but that such persons may be 
put out of the way, under the advice, and in the pres- 
ence of, a physician and a minister. The late Mr. 
Charles Buxton humorously suggested that Bishops be 
charged with the delicate duty of shooting the old and 
imbecile of their respective dioceses. 

—The Atheneum points out “instances of mani 
fext,we might almost say inexcusable,error "' in Mrs. Le- 
onowens’s ** Romance of Harem Life in Siam,"’ and says 
further: * Mrs. Leonowens, as we believe, has eithe: 
been crammed by gossiping inventors of marvellous 
tales, ov has, from self-interested motives, put together 
a sensational work.” 

—The Fxaminer, the English radical weekly, 
says of Godwin’s “ Essays on the Genius of Christian- 
ity,” that they proceed upon an inadequaté conception 


| of the problem, and attain no satisfactory solution, 


from total ignorance in the author of points made 
familiar by recent criticism. 

—It would seem that Amadeus quit the throne 
of Spain for fear that a common political weapon in 
Spain—assassination—would be used against his child, 
recently born. The north of Spain is largely for Car- 
los, the real heir to the throne, while the great cities 
are for a Republic. Among Republicans there are two 
sorts, a Communist and levelling party, and a more 
moderate party. The Republican orator, Castelar, « 
said to be the greatest of living orators. 

—France suffers far less under a revolution than 
Spain must, because Frenoh local governments go on 
just the same, whatever the supreme government at 
Paris may be, 
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THE ILL-LUCK OF THE JESUITS. 
{From an article by Dr. Dillinger.) 

7 experience of three centuries shows that the 

Jesuits have no lucky hand. No blessing ever rests on 
their undertakings. They build with unwearied assiduity, 
but a storm comes and shatters the building, ora flood breaks 
in and washes it away, or the worm-eaten edifice falls to pieces 
jn their hands. The Oriental proverb about the Turks may 
be applied to them: ** Where the Turk sets his foot grass 
never grows.” . ° 

Above all has the Society of Jesus devoted its best service to 
its native home of Spain. Themselves children of the Spanish 
race, and inheritors of the Spanish character, for sixty years 
they displayed their Spanish feeling throughout Europe; they 
labored for the spread and consolidation of the universal 
monarchy of Spain. The result was the bankruptcy and de- 
population of that once powerful kingdom, and its loss of one 
possession after another, so that by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, to cite the language of a Spanish writer, it 
had become an inanimate corpse, the skeleton of a giant. In 
Spain itself they co-operated with the Inquisition for two 
hundred years in impressing their spirit on the life of the 
people, with this result, that the higher education has been 
crushed, the scientific spirit strangled, and the country, 
ruined in every department of life, is still behind every other 
country in Europe except Turkey, and, having no healthy 
literature of its own, has to feed on the literature of France. 

They it was who brought on the German nation the Thirty 
‘Years’ War and its results, and to them Catholic Germany 
owes the decline of its schools and its consequent backward- 
ness in cultivation and long intellectual sterility. It was they 
who completely undermined the ancient German and Catholic 
Empire, and paved the way for itS fall. . . 

In England, the destiny of the Catholics was s for a century 
molded by the influence of the Jesuits at Rome and the in- 
‘ tense hatred which they excited at home; and we have seen 
what a monstrous weight of misfortune and oppression they 
rolied down on the shoulders of their hapless co-religionists. 
They tried to re-introduce Catholicism into Sweden by means 
of a liturgy forcibly imposed on the clergy, and with the help 
of King Sigismund, who was under their guidance. Sigismund, 
in consequence, lost his crown, and they were banished for- 
ever from the country. 

In Russia, they undertook, by means of their instrument, the 
-false Demetrius, to establish Polish influence, and bring the 
empire and nation into subjection to the See of Reme, but 
their proselyte and protégé was killed, and they had to quit the 
country. In Poland, they dominated the kings, the higher 
clergy, ard the nobility for a long time: and Poland is de- 
stroyed. ‘ 

In Portugal, they had King Sabastine entirely in their hands, 

and he lost his army and his life in Africa, in a foolish cam- 
paign suggested by religious enthusiasm, and plunged his 
country into an abyss of misery and ruin, from which it has 
never been able to rise to its former prosperity. 
* In France, the Jesuits were the conscience-keepers of the 
Bourbons, and their spiritual children, Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV., paved the way for the Revolution and the destruc- 
tion of the dynasty, or rather, one may say, made it inevit- 
able. ... And here, too, we must say of the French Church, 
that it was the Jesuits who, during the time they ruled it by 
means of the royal patronage, so devastated and demoralized 
it, that even in the eighteenth century it was powerless to 
cope with Voltairism, and was already falling to pieces before 
it was finally overthrown by the Revolution. 


CHURCH SITTINGS, 
{From an article in the Congregationalist.) 


[HE Church, somewhat drowsily, is becoming con- 

scious that a large portion of population, even in favored 
New England, is growing up around her without any churoh 
connection or direct religious influences. Her conscience 
smites her, and she asks, Is there not a cause? and, What is 
the remedy? So far as material and external influences go, I 
answer, negatively : 

1. I think not in free churches. This experiment has been 
pretty fully tried, and, for obvious reasons, failed. A man 
likely to be drawn at all to church wants a religious home for 
himself and family, not a particular church only, but a parti- 
cular and continuous pew in church, and if he can pay but 
littie, prefers paying something for his religious teaching, to 
accepting it as charity. 

2. Not by free seats, setapart, as such, in a church where the 
more wealthy pay for their own. It creates invidious distinc- 
tions, always distasteful and eminently unmeet in an assem- 
blage met for worship, where, if anywhere, without such 
distinctions, the rich and the poor should meet together, the 
Lord being the Maker of them all. 

3. Not by mission chapels and the like—with which wealthy 
churches appear often to satisfy themselves—except as these 
are a nucleus for the early promotion of self-sustaining and 
independent churches, : 

To the question, What is the remedy? it may not be easy 
to give a categorical and definite answer. Probably it would 
be somewhat varied in different locations, and by changed 
circumstances. But, as a general reply, it would seem to be 
comparatively inexpensive church edifices, a large number of 
sittings, rigidly economical current expenses (and the salary 
and the music are the chief), and, as the result of all, low- 
priced sittings—not universally at the same cost, perhaps, but 
with far less of discrimination than is now usual. 


THE CHORISTER TO THE MINISTER. 
(From an article in the New York Musical Gazette.) 

Hf Church needs to come to some definite conelu- 

-* sion in this matter. Make up your minds, gentlemen; 
clergymen, and members of music committees, exactly what 
you want, and we will do our best to satisfy you. If you 
want good music to please the people and help draw a con- 
gregation, then hire good singers, and pay them liberally, the 
Same as you would pay for good music in the concert-room. 
‘Tell the leader that you expect the choir to earn their money ; 
and don't be too particular as to where the music comes from, 
and don’t trouble yourselves as to what the singers are about 
during the rest of the service. If; on the other hand, the 
Church desires to make the singing service one of praise, in 
‘which ali the people shall unite earnestly and devoutly, the 
, reform must be radical and thorough, and if such a reforma- 





tion is to be accomplished, it must begin at the pulpit. We 
state this as our earnest, deliberate conviction after many 
years’ experience as a choir-leader and of labor in the cause 
of congregational singing. Criticising and abusing the choirs 
will never accomplish it. That has been pretty thoroughly 
tried for the past twenty years. Neither can it be brought 
about by leading the pews with congregational tune-books, 
and scolding the people because they do not sing. Congrega- 
tions must be taught that the object of singing in the services 
of the Church is not musical gratification but devotion. The 
minister must sing himself, earnestly and devoutly, and teach 
the people by his example that they are engaged in an act of 
solemn worship. Try it. Our word for it, you will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly both people and choir will learn 
that the singing is something more than a mere performance 
to be listened to and criticised, and which is designed mainly 
to fill up the time an@help draw large congregations. * But,” 
says the minister, “I can’t sing!’’ How do you know you 
can’t? Have you ever tried? You mean that you can't sing 
well enough to make good music? But we don't ask you to 
sing to help the music. We want you to unite in praising 
God, and to enceurage the people to do the same by your ex- 
ample. The best specimen of devotional singing we ever 
heard was in a country school-house away up in the back- 
woods. Probably not a single member of the congregation 
knew anything of the science of music. They were simple, 
uneducated backwoodsmen with their families; but every 
man, woman, and child sang. The minister led the singing. 
He was an old man, with a thin, tremulous voice; but he sang 
the best he could, and the people all followed him earnestly 
and devoutly. Was it good music? Probably not; we really 
don’t remember. It. was something better. It was simple 
heartfelt worship. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN ROME. 


(From the Catholic Review (Brooklyn).} 
JITHOUT doubt, the most serious religious ques- 
tion of the day is the threatened violent extinction of 
the religious houses in Rome, and especially of those which 
are governed by the generals of the various orders. The 
generals of the orders are to the Holy Father like so many 
rings which link the chain of the different religious communi- 
ties all over the world to the supreme See. By suppressing 
them, Italy will deal a fearful blow to the Church all over the 
world, for the orders will now be detached from their mother 
houses in the Eternal City. What would be said of Italy, if 
Italy suppressed all her archbishoprics and bishoprics? The 
whole world would be obliged to confess that such an act 
was an outrage, and yet it would not afflict the Church one- 
half as much as the suppression of the orders at their: foun- 
tain-head. For whereas the Italian bishops have authority 
only in Italy, the generals have power over each individual 
convent of their order throughout the world. Catholic Ame- 
rica will suffer quite as much as Europe from this arbitrary 
piece of tyranny—indeed, more so—for in this land of free- 
dom all the orders are in existence and enjoy full liberty of 
action, whereas, in many of the countries of Europe, they 
have been abolished. . . . This isa matter which concerns 
us nearly. It is an outrage to our sacred religious rights. 
For we have a right to speak when Rome is concerned, for. 
Rome is our capital. When Italy forcibly entered it, she 
swore to protect the spiritual authority of the Pope; she has 
violated her word of honor, and is foresworn before the 
world. She declared herself equal to the task of protecting 
the Holy See. She has now openly shown herself, even in the 
eyes of the most cr@dulous, to be but a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. 
NO STATE RELIGION. 
* [From the National Baptist (Philadelphia).} 


WE. shall view the action of the Legislature in tax- 

ing church property with no emotions of pain, and 
indeed with approval. To remit a tax of $10 to a corporation 
is precisely the same thing as to give $10 to the corporation. 
The tax that is not paid by the religious society must be paid 
by somebody else, and is distributed among all the other. tax- 
payers. In other words, they are taxed in order to make a 
grant of money to the religious organization out of the public 
funds. The member of Congress from New York who moved 
the other day to exempt from duties certain Catholic books of 
devotion would make a present to the importers and the 
purchasers of just the amount of the duty, Afi this is totally 
at variance with the Baptist principle of “ perfect liberty in 
all religious concernments.”” It is, so far as it goes, a union 
of Church and State. 

We regard all exemption of ministers from taxation, from 
military service, and from jury duty as coming under the 
dame head. The law does not know any man as religious or 
irreligious, as minister or layman. 

SIN PROPAGATING ITSELF. 
{From the Church Journal.) 

MAN lives a godless life, a life of licentiousness 

and debauchery, finds his delight for years in the 
seduction of innocence, in dragging the souls of others into 
the mire in which he wallows. Heafterward repents. Where 
are his victims? One is dead. Another has learned his ac- 
cursed lesson so well that she devotes herself to the work he 
desires to quit, and has led and is leading other victims wrong. 
Can his repentance save the dead, the soul slain by his hand, 
and now gone toitsaccount? Can it recover the other, which 
is, at second-hand, sacrificing new victims to his sin? He 
may devote his life to the work of recovering what he has 
ruined, but he has ruined souls,‘and for those his life, were it 
tenfold more valuable, is no offering. Nay, the tears of the 
murderer even cannot give life to the murdered. The re- 
pentance of the tempter cannot save the soul that he slew, 
and sent, stained and lost, into eternity. It is one of the shal- 
lownesses of our modern religionism that it is losing the vision 
of the horrible meaning of sin; and because it has lost the 
vision of God's white righteousness which reveals that mean- 
ing, men are content with half repentances in consequence. 
They feed themselves with false hopes, and make poor sham- 
my work of Christian living after a life which has led other 
souls to destruction. Wedo not preach a doctrine of despair, 
But we shall always warn against comforting ourselves with 
amiable theories, which merely look amiable. This awful 
burden rests on many a soul—that it has tempted another 
soul, or, perhaps, many another soul, to sin, and to consequent 
ruin. ‘Those so tempted and so fallen have again tempted 
others. The evil power gees: on working, how far and how 
wide the first sinner does not know. vom -on working in 
eternity as wellasintime. . 





ee 
ART NOTES. 


JEOPLE who make their living, whether as produ- 
cers or as dealers in pictures and statuary, naturally 
believe that the buyers ought to be in excess of the specta- 
tors, and, quite as naturally are doomed to perpetual disap- 
pointment. They may find consolation in the thought that 
one class inevitably increases or diminishes with the other. 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to urge all who love Art to 
avail themselves of the very attractive list of exhibitions, 
present and prospective, which the city just now affords. 
From the present time until the end of April, and later, we 
are promised a very rich and varied treat. At this writing, 
for instance, the Palette Club is holding its annual exhi- 
bition at the Somerville Gallery (Fifth Avenue, corner of 
Fourteenth Street). Mr. Marshall Wood, the English sculptor, 
is showing some exquisite statuary at Tiffany’s. The late Mr. 
Kensett's collection, with his studies and large paintings, 
making in all about five hundred works, is to be seen in part 
at the Association Building, and will, on the 14th instant, and 
for a week thereafter, be shown at the Academy of Design. 
Mr. Beaumont’s collection is on view for a few days at 817 
Broadway, preparatory to asale ; and the galleries at Goupil’s, 
Schaus’s, Snedecor's, and the rest are full of capital pictures. 
Then there is the regular spring exhibition of the National 
Academy, to open soon after the first of April; and, mean- 
while, we are promised a sight at the pictures before they 
leave the studios, sundry receptions being talked of before the 
Academy opens. 

We can hardly recall the time when so choice a group of 
marble statuary has been in New York as that which now oc- 
cupies a corner in Tiffany's department of bronzes. It is not 
often that Americans have a chance on this side the water to 
see first-rate work, ancient or modern, in marble, and, con- 
sequently, the national taste for this branch of Art is not in 
so advanced a state of development as we could wish. The 
most famous of the group at Tiffany’s is the Daphne, and it 
is the very one which we are a little reluctant to praise, be- 
cause we do not, as a rule, quite approve of absolute nudity. 
There is, however, a sentiment about this statue that half dis- 
arms the hostility which we admit, and which we are con- 
stantly told is merely puritanical prejudice. Daphne, our 
readers may or may not remember, was, according to the 


‘legend, a Grecian maiden of great beauty, who, when she 


found she could not escape from Apolio, prayed to the gods 
for aid, and was changed into a laurel tree. The moment 
when she underwent this fabled change, was selected by 
the artist fora statue. The original is owned by the English 
Countess Waldegrave, and replicas have been supplied to 
other European connoisseurs. The writer hereof is not in- 
sensible to the objections to which nude figures in Art are 
subject, but he is constrained to admit that, in this instance, 
they are reduced to a minimum. 

Surely this vérse from the “Song of the Shirt” was never 
more appropriately placed than at the pedestal of thé figure 
opposite the Daphne: 

“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, 
With the sky abo ove my head 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal. 

Readers. of the Christian Union will the more 
readily appreciate the statue and the verses after reading last 
week's instalment of Miss Alcott's story. The most inartistic 
of mortals must be able to see that however Hood's verses 
may appeal to the reader's pity, the conception and execution 
of a figure in unyielding marbie which shall touch the same 
tender place in one's heart, is a work of the greatest difficulty. 
Whether Mr. Wood is or is not a spiritualist, we do not know. 
Certainly we have never heard him accused of that heresy ; 
but in one sense, at least, and that not a supernatural one, he 
has caught the spirit of Thomas Hood, and has thrown into 
the emaciated face and limbs, the scant, worn shawl, and the 
despairing pose of this figure a poetry more pure and true than 
that which renders the classical forms of the other statues so 
beautiful and attractive. The figure is almost too sad fora 
drawing-room, but if placed in a gallery devoted to art, or in 
the Metropolitan Museum, it would be most appropriate, and 
would exert an influence which a hundred statues of mythi- 
cal divinities could never produce. Hebe and Psyche are ad- 
mirable in their classic robes and easy postures, but the poor 
sewing-girl and the Daphne are enough for one person to re- 
member. 

—New York newspaper men have within the week 
been treated to a sensation in the way of an illustrated jour- 
nal, to wit, The Daily Graphic. The public has been for so 
long a time disgusted by abominations which have been 
printed in this city and circulated all over the land, that 
something respectable in this line is welcomed with a little 
incredulity. Mr. Croly, formerly of the World, is editor of 
this new paper. His-reputation asa journalist is well known 
to the metropolitan press, and there are fabulous accounts of 
the money and artistic resources which he has at his com- 
mand in this new enterprise. Ihe publishers do not as 
yet describe the processes by means of which they purpose 
making the Graphic a success. Certainly the few numbers 
which have thus far appeared give promise of a brilliant fu- 
ture for this branch of journalism. The first was rather dis- 
appointing, but the succeeding issues showed such marked 
improvement that we may fairly accept the illustrated daily 
as an established fact. Publishers of illustrated papers are 
inevitably tempted to print pictures of events before they 
have taken place. Witness the constant practice of the re- 
spectable weeklies. The Graphic promises not to take time 
by the forelock after this reprehensible fashion. Although 
we cannot but question its ability to resist the pressure, and 
refuse to depend on the telegraph in extreme cases, we are 
fain to admit that its published prospectus is honorable and 
straightforward, and we will at least hope that the programme 
will be faithfully carried out. 

—Mr. Kensett's pictures will be sold at auction in 
Association Hall during the last week in March, after a week's 
exhibition in the Academy. We have seen many of these 
works, and know that they include nearly all the artist's *»ast 
studies, and some of his favorite easel paintings. Judging 
from recent sales of similar collections, they may be bougiat 
for prices which will be more satisfactory to the buyer shan 
to the heirs and executors of Mr. Kensett’s estate. Do-1»‘losa, 
however, the artist's reputation, and the certainty tha* is 
brush is forever laid aside, will cause a — —— at 





the sale, —_ 
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Books: and Authors. 
DR. LOSSING’S LIFE OF GENERAL SCHUY- 


LER.* 


Just sixty-nine years ago, in the city of Albany, amid 
military pomp and universal mourning, was laid in the grave 
the body of Major-General Philip Schuyler. The venerable 
patriot had died in the very place where he was born, and 
where the best yearsof his dutiful and illustrious life had 
been spent; and no proof of his worthiness can be more im- 
pressive than that which relates that his dying gave the most 
grief where his living was the best known. There met in 
him, indeed, all the elements and all the accessories of a dis- 
tinguished social personage. He was allied to two of the 
great aristocratic families of the State; he had immense 
wealth; he was of noble presence and blameless behavior; 
though ill health and a fastidious taste made him sometimes 
grustere and irascible, his sincerity and rugged goodness and 
nobility of tone made him, in the long run, beth just and 
kind; and, finally, his public services, especially during the 
Revolutionary War, had been so important as to have won 
for him the gratitude of the Republic. 

Such, certainly, was the estimate of General Schuyler with 
which most Americans would have contented themselves on 
that day, nearly three quarters of a century gone, which saw 
the sorrowing pageantry of his funeral. But how is it to-day ? 
Will Americans still content themselves with that estimate ? 
Especially with reference to General Schuyler’s Revolution- 
ary services, will the old homage to him abide the fire with 
which the fierce historic skepticism of our time tries and burns 
up 80 Many august reputations? And this conducts us to the 
topic which gives peculiar interest to Dr. Lossing’s book at 
the present hour, which justifies its coming into the world— 
nay, which necessitates it. Every fact of American history 
for the last century has now to be re-examined. Every per- 
sonal reputation of that period has now to go into court once 
more for a new scrutiny and a new judgment. Already, with 
the great historic claims of Philip Schuyler, has the process 
begun. How the process will end, we think, is not doubtful. 

in this case, as in several others, it is the most distinguished 
of American historians who is the assailant; and we are 
greatly mistaken if, in this case, as in some others, the histo- 
rian do not suffer more than the object of his assault. In 
the ninth volume of his History of the United States, Mr. Ban- 
croft has attempted to destroy the credit of General Schuy- 
ler. The man whom Washington loved and trusted and 
honored more than most of his contemporaries, and whom so 
profound a student of our history as Daniel Webster regarded 
**as second only to Washington in the services he rendered to 
the country in the war of the Revolution,” is by Mr. Bancroft 
represented as a coward, as a military man devoid of military 
talents, as a blunderer, as a boaster, as an envious and whim- 
pering prevaricator, as a cause of military misfortunes to his 
struggling country, and as indebted for his historical promi- 
nence to the social position which he enjoyed rather than to 
any abilities which he possessed or any services which he per- 
formed. 

These are the principal points taken by George Bancroft 
against Philip Schuyler. Are they well taken? If they are, 
then, certainly, one grand Revolutionary figure is to tumble 
headlong from its pedestal, and to crash into fragments upon 
that pitiless pavement which is already strewn with the débris 
of so many reputations. Of course this is a question into 
which we cannot here enter, but we indicate its imminence in 
order to make known to our readers the living and urgent 
bearings of the book which now knocks at the door of public 
notice. Whoever would see Mr. Bancroft answered squarely, 
fairly, and thoroughly, and his peculiar method of manufac- 
turing historical Judgments temperately, but completely ex- 
posed, may do so in these volumes. 

We should, however, be committing a great injustice if we 
gave the impression that The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler 
is a mere reply to Mr. Bancroft, or in any degree a controver- 
sial and pugnacious work. It is a tranquil, clear, flowing 
narrative of personal and national history in this country, 
for the greater portion of the eighteenth century. Dr. Ben- 
son J. Lossing is an old acquaintance of the American people. 
Few writers, for the last twenty-five years, have been so busy 
and so prolific. There is no nook or by-path of American 
history, from the first agony of English colonization in Ame- 
zica, down to the last pang of the great Civil War, which has 
not felt the tread of his modest, faithful, and unfatigued 
footstep. The book before us has all the merit and all the 
blemishes of Dr. Lossing as a historical writer. He takes 
great pains to gather all the facts; he studies all tho facts 
with serious and candid attention: and then, with perfect 
fidelity, he relates all the facts, caring far more for exact 
truth than for epigrammatic smartness. No one has ever 
ciaimed for him that he is a philosophical historian, or the 
master of a powerful historical style. He narrates; he does 
not philosophize. He tries to tell his story in a plain, honest 
fashion; and seems satisfled with doing that; without ever 
trying to be brilliant. He lacks, indeed, the generalizing 
gragp, the sympathetic imagination, the infinite learning, the 
dainty culture, the faculty of expression at once copious, 
luminous, swift and poetic, which are necessary to a historian 
of the highest order; and even, on the lower plane of mere 
historical narrative, to which alone he seems to aspire, he oc- 
casionglly permits to himself slips of the pen which are faults 
of mar, and not merely faults of style. 

The book with which Dr. Lossing once more comes into the 
presence of his fellow-countrymen is marked by all his usual 
characteristics; it is careful, straightforward, always clear, 
occasionally a little dull, now and then overlaid with details, 
but, upor the whole, conducting the story with frankness, 
dignity and interest. It has seemed to us, after very delibe- 
rate reading, that the second volume is rather inferior to the 
first, in interest ; that it shows some signs of haste, and brings 
out the figures of the story with less distinctness. Espeeially 
does it appear to us that the book passes too hurriedly over 
the later events of Schuyler's life, and that its conclusion is 
abrupt and inadequate. We waited for the final chapter, 
hoping to find there the means of getting rather nearer to 
Schuyler a3 a person than we had been able to do in the pre- 
vious portions of the book, where he is often lost sight of 
amid the throng of national events, or moves across the page 
like a historic shadow. This hope was not altogether real- 
ized. We think that the author's concluding description of 
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his hero is too slight, and that he made a mistake in not plac- 
ing at theend of ‘is book a full portrayal of Schuyler, by his 
own hand, rather than the stilted, frigid, indefinite eulogium 
of the patriot, which is borrowed from the Port-Folio of old 
Joseph Dennie. It is not the opinion of 1810, but of 1873, that 
we want in such a case; and we much prefer a few tangible 
and lucid statements by Dr. Lossing to any quantity of vague 
oratorical sentence-grinding by Joseph Dennie. 

And while engaged in this ungracious part of our duty, we 
must add that we find it hard to understand how a careful 
literary workman like Dr. Lossing could allow a book to go 
from the press with so many evidences of negligent proof- 
reading. For example, in the first volume the plural of the 
word batteau is spelled “bateaux’’ on page 117, and “ bat- 
teaus ”’ on page 228, and ‘‘ bateaus " on page 357. In the same 
volume, the name of a certain Frenci soldier is correctly 
spelled Beuquet on page 160, but Peauet on page 177, and 
so on interchangeably in other places; on page 201 the prepo- 
sition “ for’’ is allowed to stand doubled; on page 244, we find 
“ Americas,”’ for Americans; and on page 307, **Semprenius” 
is used for Sempronius. And there are, besides, other verbal 
errors which cannot be set down to slovenly proof-reading. 
Still keeping to the first volume, we observe on page 36 such 
a case of tautology as “chiefs and sachems.”" On page 58 the 
author mentions that De Lancey tried to make Clinton “ un- 
popular with the people.”” On page 160, the garrison at Du 
Quesne is spoken of as “illy supplied.’ One of the advan- 
tages, therefore, of that second edition to which we trust this 
book may speedily go, will be that its author can have the 
opportunity carefully to revise these pages, and to make his 
work, in minute literary accuracy, worthy of its great intrin- 
sic merits as a contribution to American history. Even as it 
stands, it fills a chasm in American biography, and is hence- 
forth an indispensable book to him who would truly know 
the consecration and the heroism of the men who wrought 
their high tasks in this land a hundred years ago. 


MR. TENNYSON AND HIS LATEST COMMO- 
TION. 

The Poet-Laureate has just launched upon England 
a few lines of quiet verse which have smitten the three king- 
doms into excitement. The event is in many ways striking. 
It is a singular literary phenomenon, with a political sting in 
its tail. No one interested in the world's affairs can allow 
himself to overlook it; while, as a fact in contemporary let- 
ters, it insists upon particular notice. 

The occasion which Mr. Tennyson took for dropping upon 
the earth this poetical thunderbolt was of the mildest sort. 
He was about to send forth a new edition of his writings. To 
this new edition he appended an address tothe Queen. To 
that august lady he had often before delivered his loyal 
thought, whether of anxiety or of hope. Into this new ode, 
however, he seems to have put much of that sombre and 
half-repining sentiment, so natural to most men with the 
weight of gray years and the thickening of wild and awful 
changes in human society. It cannet be denied that the poet 
is disposed to blame his own age, and, as is usual with poets, 
to call it degenerate. In a strain of high, stern, and rather 
nebulous discontent, he rebukes the time for its ignoble com- 
mercial selfishness, its cynicism, its contempt for feeling, 
its effeminacy and lust and demagogism. These lofty and 
beautiful generalities could have been endured very com- 
fortably, since no reader would make a personal application 
of them. It is when the poet proceeds to deal with a recent 
dootrine of the “‘ Young Engiand”’ politicians, and even to 
point his lightning-tipped finger at @ particular newspaper, 
that the poem startled and aroused the whole nation. Thus 
it has become a topic for the entire English-speaking race. 
In advance of its appearance in. book form, our readers will 
be glad to have the opportunity of reading here a production 
which has made itself famous almost before it is born. 


TO THE QUEEN. 
O loyal to the royal in thyself, 
And loyal to thy land as this to thee— 
Bear witness, that rememberable day 
When, pale as yet, and fever-worn, the Prince, 
Who scarce had plucked his flickering life again 
From half-way down the shadow of the grave, 
Past with thee through thy people and their love. 
And London rolled one tide of joy through all 
Her trebled millions and long leagues of man 
And welcome. Witness, too, the silent cry, 
The prayer of many a race and creed and clime— 
Thunderless lightnings striking under sea 
From sunset and sunrise of all thy realm. 
And that true North, whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us—Keep you to yourselves: 
So loyal is too costly! Friends—your love 
Is but a burden : loose the bond and go. 
Is this the tone of Empire? Here the faith 
That made us rulers? This, jndeed, her voice 
And meaning, whom the roar 6f Hougoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven? 
What shock has fooled her since, that she should speak 
So feebly? Wealthier—wealthier—hour by hour! 
The voice of Britain, or a sinking land— 
Some third-rate isle, half-lost among her seas! 
There rang her voice when the full city pealed 
Thee and thy Prince! The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far eons, who love 
Our Ocean Empire with her boundless homes. 
Forever-broadening England, and her throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness. If she knows 
And dreads it we are fallen—but thou, my Queen, 
Not for itself, but through thy living love 
For one to whom I made it o’er his grave 
Sacred, accept this old imperfect tale. 
New-old, and the shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Rather than that gay King, whose name, a ghost, 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to Cairn and Cromlech still; or-him 
Of Geoffrey’s book or him of Malleor’s one 
Touched by the adulterous finger of a time 
That hovered between war and wantonness, 
And crownings and dethronements: take withal 
Thy poet's blessing, and his trust that heaven 
Will blow the tempest in the distance back 
From thine and ours. For some are scared who mark 
Or wisely or unwisely, sign of storm, 
Waverings of every vane with every wind, 
And wordy trucklings to the transient hour, 





And fierce or careless looseners of the faith, 

And softness breeding scorn of simple life, 

Or cowardice, the child of lust for gold, 

Or labor, with a groan and not a voice, 

Or art, with poisonous honey stolen from France, 
And that which knows, but careful for itseif, 

And that which knows not, ruling that which knows, 
To itsown harm. The goal of this great wortd 
Lies beyond sight; yet if our slowly grown 

And crowned Republic’s crowning common sense, 
That saved her many times, not fail—their fears 
Are morning shadows huger than the shapes 

That cast them, not those gloomier which forego 
The darkness of that battle in the West 

Where all of high and holy dies away. 


Of this high-spirited ode, there are just four lines whieh are 
peculiarly freighted with commotion. Thoy are these: 
“That true North whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us—‘ Keep you to yourselves ; 
So loyal is too costly! Friends, your love 
Is but a burden; loose the band and go.’ 


That “strain to shame us” was a famous leader in the Loa- 
don Times, immediately after the publication of the San Juan 
award. The great paper plainly told Canada that it was big 
enough to set up an independent government, end that, if ir 
were ready to do so, the mother-country would not hinder. 
The great newspaper, not pleased to go down to immortality 
embalmed in a majestic Tennysonian eurse, replies to the 
poet with profound respect, and gravely re-affirms its originai 
position. “We repeat to-day the words we addressed to 
Canadians three months since: * Take up your freedom; your 
days of apprenticeship are over.’”’” 

NOTES. 

So pretty a brochure as “ Hiawatha: The Story of 
the Iroquois Sage, in Prose and Verse,” does not often come 
into our hands: and if a valuable book could be produced by 
creamy paper, elegant typography, and the sumptuous de- 
vices of the bindery, this little thing from the house of Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. would have at least some merits. Its 
ancaymous author “does not desire to appear as either a 
critic or a poet.” We can assure him that there is nothing in 
the present production which will tempt the public to force 
either character upon him. ‘“ A descendant of the Red Men, 
skilled in the traditions of his race,” appears to have bestowed 
upon the author a prose account of the story of Hiawatha, 
unlike that which Longfellow has followed. Unfortunately, 
somebody clse—an enemy in disguise, we fear—bestowed 
upon the author the fatal project of turning this prose story 
into verse—into the outworn, intolerable, rhymed, pentameter 
sing-song of Pope. Listen. Tarenyawago: 


“Taught useful knowledge, and each ounning cure, 
That simples furnish or deep spells assure ; 
Showed how to foster the green-springing corn, 
And beans bright-blossomed that the fields adorn, 
Where gourds grew portly all the summer day, 
And juicy melons in the sunshine lay.” 


Again—isn't this good ? 


*“ Which done, the people take their homeward way, 
And leave the lovers with each livelong day."’ 


Yet, on reflection, we do not know but that somewhere, at 
some time, we have heard something similar to that before. 
Unless we mistake, it was in the Magazine for Very Youny 
School Girls, conducted by themselves. 


M. D. Conway writes from England that “there is 
something almost sad in the slightness of the impression 
made upon the English public by the death of Bulwer.’ Con- 
sidering how long this author has been known to the whole 
world, how variously and yoluminously he has written, and 
how widely he has been read, this would be strange as well as 
sad, if we did not remember that the instinct of the people is 
pretty sure to discriminate between the man of genius and 
the man of talent. Bulwer’s versatility and dexterity were 
immense. We were amazed at the multitude of bright and 
clever things which he wrote; and yet no one was ever 
tempted to imagine that what Bulwer put together se weii 
crossed the fatal line which separates genius from industrious 
expertness. 


All who are interested in chemistry, as applied to the 
arts, in raw material, machinery, manufacture, building, 
and decoration, will receive benefit from knowing of a new 
periodical which comprehends the industrial news of the 
civilized world. The Practical Magazine is a portly quarto, 
published every month, on heavy paper, richly illustrated, 
with copious and well-arranged reading matter, and deserv- 
ing to be called a cyclopeedia of the subjects to which it is 
devoted. Though printed in London, its spirit and scope are 
international; and its representatives in America are James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
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Business Department. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE SUPPORT OF OLD 
FOLKS. 


NE of the bitterest reflections of 
middle-aged men is that they may 
‘become dependent on others for support 
in their declining years. To a high- 
spirited business man, accustomed to 
-earn his livelihood and pay as he goes, 
the prospect of eating the bread of charity 
is revolting. A proper spirit of manly 
‘independence makes the alms-house ap- 
pear the most unwelcome of all retreats; 
shardly second to that, the idea of being an 
unwelcome guest in the house of child or 
relative is distasteful. Elizin Wright, 
whose brilliant pen has done so much to 
‘elucidate the principles and populartze 
the practice of life insurance, says that, 
“next to the duty of providing against 
the destitution of one’s children, is that of 
making it sure that one’s own second 
childhood shall not burden them or any- 
body else.’’ This feeling is instinctive 
and universal. It is illustrated in the en- 
deavors and economies of the peasant 
clas3 as well as among the rich. How, 
then, can independence be provided for 
in a country like ours, where the chances 
‘of business are so uncertain and the risks 
run so enormous? By what scheme that 
will not be burdensome as it progresses 
can every man make himself certain of a 
competency at the period of life when his 
physical powers begin to decay? This is 
a pertinent question ; can it be answered ? 
Itcan. If a man of middle age, who is 
earning something more than his actual 
expenses, would lay by a certain sum 
every year, invest it at six per cent. in- 
terest, reinvest the interest, and so con- 
tinue, year by year, never toyching a 
cent of thisfund for any immediate pur- 
pose, no matter how seemingly urgent, 
he would double his principal every 
eleven years, and at the end of a given 
period find himself the possessor of a for- 
tune greater or Jess in proportion to the 
magnitude of his yearly contributions to 
this fund. But to do this he must have 
an iron will and an unalterable purpose. 
No seductive speculations must tempt 
him, no exigencies of business swerve 
him from his contract with himself. 
The money must be kept apart, as a 
sacred trust, whether creditors cla- 
mor, notes go to protest, ships founder, 
buildings burn, or any other of a thou- 
sand possible commercial calamities 
overtake him. This is a hard task to set 
oneself, and the chances are an hundred 
to one that, in the majority of cases, it 
would prove too much for one’s moral 
courage. But there is an easier way to ac- 
-complish the same result, and it is that 
offered in the plan of ‘*‘ endowment assur- 
ance.’ For instance, the United States 
Life Insurance Company offers, for a 
-small commission, to take charge of this 
money, and, adding it to like contri- 
butions of many others, to make 
the sum total and all its accumula- 
tions earn, constantly and surely, full 
legal interest, and, at a given time— 
ten, twenty, or thirty years pay each 
‘contributor the amount agreed upon. 
All temptation to squander is thus re- 
moved from the individual, and by sim- 
ply saving and paying over the annual 
premium he may be sure of receiving at 
the time when he most needs it, the gross 
amount he fixed upon originally as 
necessary for his maintenance in old age. 
The attractiveness of this plan of insur- 
ance is so great that it is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor, and one recent case is re- 
ported of a man who took out an ‘‘en- 
dowment”’ policy for $310,000. 











SEWING MACHINES. 
A Most UsEeFrut ARTICLE in every 
‘household is a sewing-machine. The Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing-Machine combines in every 


degree the most perfect machine yet invent- 
ed. It is elegant in finish, simple to learn, 





runs smoothly and quietly, = hy is more | 


important, is the ——— Wilson Ma- 
chine has received the eh, Bh from all 
who have used it, and stands at the head of all 
sewing-machines. Salesroom at 707 ad- 

way, N. Y.,and in all other cities in the United 
—— The Co Company want agents in country 
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READER!!! 


Thousands cut out the last half-page of 
the Christian Union of February 26th. Did 
you? If not, find that paper, and cut it out 
and send it to us. Don’t delay. It is a bless 
ing in disguise. It shows how to store your 
mind with wisdom, and overload your pocket 
with money. Cut out that half-page—we al- 
low you 50 cents for it—read it carefully, and, 
our word for it, sooner or later, you will find 
it is just what you want. If you can’t find the 
paper, send us your address, and we will tell 
you all about it. International Publishing 
Co., 9% and 95 Liberty Street, New York. 





AGRIC U LTURA L. 





Don’t Far to send your address, with 
postage-stamp, to Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City, for their Annual 
Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower 
and Field Seeds, Hot-house, Bedding and 
Vegetable Plants for 1873. (Mention Christian 
Union.) 


YOuR ATTENTION is called to the Iron- 
Clad Milk-Pail, manufactured by the Iron- 
Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


BuRNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The ay of these extracts consists in their 
=, purty and great strength. They are 

ted free from the poisonous oils and 
oclae 4 and are not only true to thelr names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
a comparatively small quantity only need be 





used. 
= + pcaaamaaa superior,""—Parker House, 
"The best in the world.”"—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


us 1 Tred exclusively for years.”"—Continental 
Hotel, Pa. 

JOSEPH BuRNeETT & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


WHEN Doctors AGREE that BucHAN’S 
CARBOLIC SOAPS are the best preparations for 
the Nursery, Laundry, Toilet, ete., and that 
they prevent all contagion, purify and whiten 
the skin, what better evidence can the public 
require of the virtue of these articles. No 
impurities of the skin can exist where these 
carbolic soaps are u Different varieties 
of these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shav- 
ing, medicinal and disinfecting purposes. 

Dr. Lyon’s TootH TABLETS, unlike the 
tooth-powders commonly in use, are made 
into neat, portable cakes, divided into little 
tablets, each of the right size for use, not 
liable to scatter or be w: , and are there- 
fore very convenient for travelers. Several 
persons can use from the same box with neat- 
ness and propriety. 


THE BEST and the ch cheapest. There are 
a great many imitations and counterfeits. Go 
to a reliable grocer, and insist upon having 
the Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce; ouly 
fifty cents per pint bottle. 





CHILDREN'S S CAI RRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 


MUSIC, ce. 


M USIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR whey sari 


os Mother Goose. Set to music.. J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with we jutiful illus- 
in rds, or $3 in full ll gilt. 
Stainer’s Christmas Carois. tifully Illustrated. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 42 illustrations b 
the Brothers Dalziel. Price, $4, elegantly bound, 


Gergen Volks Lieder Allsim. Eng. and Ger. $90 
_ . SACRA iter eee 
Randeggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers... 2 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. Full 

OES pS AS 1 os 8 
Schuman’ 














A 5 Album. Full gilt 2 
Mendelssohn’ "Complete Piano were. Folio. 


Mendelsshon’s 80 pgs wows I hesspens (8 books). 


Saas 
Mendelssohn's nal without “Words (8 books). 
a, OL eae 35 

Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). 

vo. Pithinas 86 56<nsSapbescone 
Beethoven" ‘3 Sonatas.......... Elegantly Bound, 3 5 | 

Piano Pieces. . sf - 

Schubert’ 3 Ten Sonatas beans + se 5 oO 
Piano Pieces. . - 200 

Best’s Organ Arrangements om the Great 
nchnck dina tetas thesdéses ane 15 00 
nic 268 a for Church Use . 500 
ooper’s Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., each. 8 0 
Fun’ ‘8 Short Voluntaries. 3 vois., each . 30 
Hon kins’ Select Organ Movements Wasa ot a 





Wely'’s Modern Organist 


Operas $1 25 each; Oratorios 8) cts. each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 each 





Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked price. 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 


599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Send 30 cents for the December number of Pr 

TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get # 
worth of our latest and best Musie. 


every delicate wo CARVING IS A 
olen delicate and in?@resting art, and has only 
known to become a rage.— Post. 

"' uiring this fnacinets art, an 
gentioman m ~ | Jecteee a queak variety rue nseful 
Cles : 





and ornamenta Picture-frames, Brackets, 
pe ts, Mi acd ——. FERNS of all kinds, 


Send / mye re taining full and clear 
instru: ational prtoe tet a f tools, patterns, &c. 


SORRENTO WOOD CARVING Co., 
Temple Place, Boston, 
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®*;| OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
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PROSPECTUS 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR 1873. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 


Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 

thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of * Little Women,” * Little Men,” “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc., etc. 


Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our lustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author q, ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ** My Wife and 
I," “Sam Lawson's Stories,"’ etc., ete. 
Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 


Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also . 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
End of the World,” etc. 


“ The 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
‘favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and _ read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in book form would cost 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, meng Be most eminent 
and attractive writers of and Amer- 


ica. 
FOR 187 


ALLON, of the:CELIA — BIGH, 
British Quarterly Review,| ROSE TERRY, 
CHAS. DUDLEYWARNER, MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 
of the Hartford Courant, LOUISA M. A 
Epw’b EVERETT HALE, qnace GREENWOOD, 

of Old and New. CER, 
Rev. a | STEVENS, AMELIA E. BARR, 
BT. ut =e Methodist. And” —_— famous wo- 


Also, 
oft the Advance, \President ’ Pout of 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, | 
of the Christian eer eekly, President GuiMonn, 
W. RAYMOND, of the of Univ. of Be 
a ana Mining) Rev. iapesee ACON, 
‘ourna. 
And other famous mene Bishop iecuema 
paper men. Also, | of Central New York, 
JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, Bishop < CLARK 
R, Rhode leland. 


Rev. H. 


. W. DE FOREST, Rev. aa M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, | D.D., 
ELIHU_BURRITT, es pe 8. STorRs, Jr., 
Mrs. H. B. STO im 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, THOMAS K. Bapceme. 
aes. Lucia CALHOUN | Rev. BEECHER, 
UNK 
LOUISE CHANDLER jand m many others, 
MOULTON, 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Has been established, which will every 
eek answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest. 





FREE 
Miss Alcott’s Beautiful Story. 
We present to every new subscriber for 


1873 a pg yr containing all the back 
Miss Alcott’s new Story. 





A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


“ Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to * Wide Awake” and 
** Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.’ 








The Publishers at Christian Union 
at the beginning of this last 

resent to every subscriber 
Read , Oil Chromos, now Seepeus ae 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” 
of letters which we have me. 2 prawing 
these lovely child-heads, have Gon so muc 
more extravagant and enthusiastic than were 





our own announcements, that we can very 
eat to Suey refer each subscriber to 
N ow, just as as“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 


jurpassed thet had ever 

been Zone before in ne Pe, 

80 our next year’s premium stands at 

the head of the list. Kenericane can do 0 great 

of well; but they oe and 
print Chromo- aphs as 


men. We know that, for we > have looked and 
— in both directions with grea 


ness. But we are Yankees eno the 
French to sell us their artistic Srgh to and that ia 
. int where the Christian Union a great 


vantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a ap some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so tortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAO SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


‘LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and isa subj rjec t for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
—_ of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, sabes ita picture that S one 
nas ae nae It a a —— *- = 
charm Ta) was n e@x- 
cpressly for Y Po tneltion B Union, and will be 
GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 
THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jehenne, the acknowl 


a pd of that art in the whole world. 
is the 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 


by any newspaper. The size (1444 x 21% 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“ Baby *” Chromos put together (nearly 3 


square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily seil 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have ever 

reason te believe that we shall have a fu 

supply of these pictures in New York within a 
few weeks. We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are stil) in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, ** Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual ne epee ne 
who pefers them. The regular Ay yy 
of these beautiful soeton is ($10) EN 
DOLLARS; size 10s x 12 inckes each. 
Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers aa 
well as new But, in order to have 
no mistake about the "entering of of names on 
our books and printed list (for a 
and mistakes are very easy ong 130,000 
names |every renewal should be distinc —_e stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY 83. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 

dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UNION for 
one year, back numbers of Miss Alcott's 
new story, and the choice between the 
two_picture premiums, viz.: the cerning 
PA of Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake" an 

“Fast A and the exquisite OLEO- 
GRAPH, “ Little on and her Pets."’ 


$22 Worth of Pi ctures Free! 


HOW? LOOK! 
Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
the RISTIAN UNION for two years, the 


opening chapters of Miss Alcott's new story 
~. January and both of the Picture-Pre- 
miums. 

The Picture-Premiums thus poratet 
are deliver able at the Publication office If 
i r adds ten cents for expenses of 

ee ret mailing, &c., of either premeams 

(83.10 Sitogethen’ the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the su sends 26 cts. 
more (83.35 altogether), the copies £0 mailed 
will be ~g-  * mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all rea uf raming — the pair of 

romos on and the Oleograpb on 
limp canvas. Or, the Ol ph mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., $3.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 

mounted before framing; and in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be done more 
pow, fon at a quarter of the usual ea- 
pense erefore, subscribers should send 

or their pictures mounted. 
nd money by Postal Orders, Drafta, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. 


(2 FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


The earlier you renew your Subscrip- 
tion, the sooner you get the Picture. 


J. B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


¢?" State plainly which Premium Picture 


4 is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 


andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing : 
also state whether it is a renewal or a new 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 

Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 38. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a ipa. or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in edvance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecter’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Y gene price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(85) will be sent together for #5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 

The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
nnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. anu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be greseeved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
reading matter type " to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain adwertisements more or 
tess displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
‘blind advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &C¢. 
_ OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year's service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


it is matter for deep regret that Congress left 
the affairs of Louisiana in such a shape that there 
is still danger of a violent collision between the two 
parties contending for control of the State govern- 
rent ; and still more is it to be regretted that the 
President is committed to the support, by force if 
necessary, of a Governor and Legislature whose 
claim of authority has been unanimously declared 
by a Committee of the Senate to be founded only 
on a judicial usurpation. A difference of opinion 
nmong Republican Senators as to the proper and 


judicious remedy for this state of things has left | 
the people of Louisiana in a condition bordering ! 


upon anarchy, 
Qs 

{f there is a class of men who are disposed to be 
niggardly in regard to the salaries of office-holders, 
we are not of the number. We believe in paying 
our public servants a fair price for their labor—a 
price which shall leave them no excuse for stealing 
the public money. It was quite proper, we think, 
to raise the salaries of the President, of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and perhaps of some others. 
We would not even have objected to a slight in- 
crease of the pay of members of Congress, but the 
increase actually voted was too great, and the pro- 
Vision by which the additional pay was given tothe 
members of the out-going Congress was little better 
than robbery. The members of that Congress were 
under a moral obligation to serve out their respec- 
tive terms for the salary previously fixed by law. 
Speaker Blaine honored himself in insisting that 
the increase in his case should not be retroactive. 

—_—~>—_—_ 

The East wind, which usually, at this season of 
the year, chills us to the bone, for once brings 
good cheer. We are tempted to say, ‘‘ Blow on, 
blow ever.” But this, as the Hardshell preacher 
says, is a figure of speech, and ‘isn’t to be taken 
as it says.” From Connecticut, not from Maine or 
Nova Scotia, comes the breeze that is so exhilarat- 
ing, and from a political convention, too! The 
Republicans who met, the other day, in Hartford 
to renominate for a seat in Congress that sterling 
hater of legislative fraud and pilfering, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hawley, blew a blast that should be heard 
through the land. These are the words which it 
had the courage to speak: ‘‘We have seen with 
profound regret the recent developments at Wash- 
ington, and the evidences of a deep political and 
commercial immorality in the affairs of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the Crédit Mobilier, and in the 
undue and retroactive increase of salaries. We 
have been shocked by the proof that trusted men, 
sent to Congress as the people’s servants, have 
used their responsib!e positions to further private 
ends; by robbing the public treasury and extend- 
ing bribes to their co-representatives ; that great 
corporations have contributed money toward the 
election of Congressmen useful to them ; and that 
persons high in official station, suspected of ques- 
tionable practices, have disgraced the country“by 


| prevarication, if not by falsehood. The time has 


rural districts not to inflict upon us this iniquitous 








come in Congress and in the country for a higher 
and purer political tone, for the prompt punish- 
ment and disgrace of unfaithful public men, and 
no partizanship shall shield those who have 
betrayed the confidence that has been freely ex- 
tended to them. We will resist the demorali- 
zations of corporations, and will support no man 
for office who is not free from the taint of job- 
bery.” These are the words for the hour, fit to be 
incorporated into the creed of the party now rul- 
ing this great country, and to be emblazoned on 
the walls of every legislative body in the land. 
—_—- p> 

The interest we feel in seeing this great and 
populous city well governed impels us to warn the 
Legislature against the partisan charter which has 
already passed the Assembly, and is now under 
consideration in the Senate. It violates the prin- 
ciples of sound government by depriving the 
Mayor of the power to nominate the Heads of De- 
partments, and vesting that power in the Board of 
Aldermen ; and in that and other respects its pro- 
visions are cunningly contrived to place the gov- 
ernment of the city completely in the hands of a 
party Ring, as closely compacted, if not quite as 
corrupt, as that from which we were but so re- 
cently delivered. The great object which the con- 
spirators have in view, as a necessary preliminary 
to other projects, is the removal of Mr. Green from 
the Controllorship, and the filling of his place with 
some pliant instrument of the new Ring. Mayor 
Havemeyer, having refused to make terms with 
the Ring, and to agree beforehand to nominate its 
tools to office, is to be deprived of the most im- 
portant powers naturally belonging to the Execu- 
tive, and thus made a mere cipher in the govern- 
ment. We assure the Legislature that our best 
and most distinguished men, and the intelligent 
masses of both parties, are opposed to this char- 
ter. The Committee of Seventy and the Council 
of Political Reform have the confidence of the 
people, and speak their sentiments. It is not true 
that these bodies are less non-partizan than here- 
tofore ; nor is it true, as the conspirators of the 
Ring affirm, that Mayor Havemeyer has proved 
false to the Republicans and gone over to the 
Democrats. He is simply endeavoring, in good 
faith, to fulfill the promises made before the elec- 
tion by himself and his supporters, and to secure 
for the city the benefits of pure government. We 
entreat the members of the Legislature from the 


charter. Especially do we appeal to those of them 
who wish to keep unsullied their good names as 
citizens and Christians not to lend their aid in im- 
posing upon us a frame of government to which 
the great mass of honest, God-fearing men of New 
York are opposed. If, in spite of all remonstrances, 
the obnoxious charter passes the Senate, we hope 
that Governor Dix will smite it with his veto. 





“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 
HE views of God which put him far away 
from his children, regarding him as a stern 
Judge rather than a loving Father, who pities 
their weaknesses and makes haste to help them in 
time of need, though not incompatible in strong 
natures with sincere piety, are nevertheless, in 
their general influence, depressing. These views, 
moreover, as all experience shows, tend to a di- 
vorce of religion from life, making it to consist, not 





in entire and joyful consecration to Christ, but 
chiefly in a punctilious observance of times and ! 
seasons, ordinances and rites. No mistake could | 
be greater or more disastrous than this. Against | 
it we are warned, with unceasing iteration, by | 
Christ and his apostles. But these warnings will 
avail little if we are not stimulated and strength- 
ened by a sense of nearness to God, and accustomed 
to feel that it is our duty and privilege to put our 
hands in his, and be led by him, day by day, in all 
the cares of business, and in the joys and sorrows 
which are our appointed earthly discipline. 
Mighty is the soul that walks with.God in con- 
scious fellowship and loving obedience, and he but 
weak and ready to fall to whom God is afar off! 
The Church is strong just in proportion as her 
members are consciously intimate with God, and 
imbued by him with life and power. The tides of 
the Divine life and love flow into the Church, 
not through her own organism, which is purely 
human and artificial, but through the hearts of in- 
dividual Christians. Ecclesiastical systems, with 
whatever ingenuity constructed or administered, 
are not channels of Divine influence, or agents. of 
Divine power, except as they are made so by souls 





consecrated to God and his cause, Let us not mis- 


SE 





take the clatter of ecclesiastical machinery for the 
purifying energy of the Holy Ghost. 

The current religion of our time needs improve- 
ment in quality more than increase of bulk. Of 
doctrines, professions and rites—all good in their 
place—we have enough, and more than enough ; 
but we need the spirituality, the consecration, the 
devotion, that comes from intimate communion 
with God and a consciousness of his perpetual 
presence. How few of the great multitude who 
name the name of Christ know by experience the 
joy of such communion! Their thought of God is 
of a being far away, incomprehensible, unap- 
proachable ; hence their love is feeble, their ser 
vice formal and cold, their influence weak. Trust 
ing too much in outward professions and prescribed 
forms, too many of them fall an easy prey to temp- 
tation. In social life they are impatient, irascible. 
selfish; in business relations unscrupulous; as 
citizens false to their obligations ; in pubtic life 
the tools of demagogues, “looking every one for 
his gain from his quarter.” 

Our methods of religious instruction are caleu 
lated to foster the error of which we speak. Child 
ren are taught that in ancient times God was near 
to men, and spoke directly to their minds and 
hearts, in ways easy to be understood ; whereas, 
now, the revelation of his will is to be sought ex 
elusively in the Scriptures. Now, God forbid that 
we should disparage the Bible, whose pages glow 


and burn with the thoughts of God, inscribed 
there by prophets and apostles for our help and 
guidance. What we insist upon is, that the 


sacred Book, on almost every page, teaches that 
God is accessible to his children now as really as 
ever he was, and that it is their privilege to hear 
his voice in their own souls, and walk with him in 
conscious communion. We need not cite texts, for 
they will readily occur to every one familiar with 
the Scriptures. We do not speak of miraculous 
interpositions and revelations, but of the normal 
and natural relatiof of the human soul to its God 
and Saviour, and the inestimable privileges aris- 
ing therefrom. If the truth of God's nearness to 
the soul were duly impressed upon children from 
earliest infancy ; if they were taught to listen to 
the ‘‘still small voice,” and to heed ‘the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” while they would not think less but more 
of the Bible, they would acquire habits of thought 
fulness, self-restraint, and allegiance to conscience, 
and a power to resist temptation, that can be de 
rived from no system of instruction in which this 
truth is not recognized. Children thus trained 
would, far less frequently than others, become bad 
citizens,.dishonest legislators, corrupt magistrates, 
thus bringing disgrace upon themselves and re- 
proach upon the Church of Christ. 

Let every man, and especially every Christian, 
learn to esteem above all price this privilege of di- 
rect and conscious intercourse with God. Let him 
know that nothing less than this is his birthright, 
nothing else so potent to lift him above all the 
temptations and allurements of the world into 
that atmosphere of love and purity in which it 
will be his meat and drink to do the will of his 
Heavenly Father. 


* He who himself and God would know, 
Into the silence let him go, 
And, lifting pall after pall, 
Reach to the inmost depth of ail. 


* How small, in that uplifted hour, 
Temptation's lure, and passion’s. power! 
How weak the foe that made him fall, 
How strong the soul to conquer all! 


“ A mighty wind of nobler will 
Sends through his soul its quickening thrill; 
No more a creature of the clod, 
He kcrows himself a child of God. 





THE REJECTED STONE, 


T is recorded in Holy Writ that Asa, when he 
was sick, took not to the Lord but to the 
physicians, ‘‘and Asa slept with his fathers.” 
By this brief but impressive biography the world 
has profited so little that nine-tenths of the sons 
of men repeat the folly of Asa. To turn to the 
Lord in sickness is sternly to renounce all past 
sins against the body, and rigidly to obey the ten 
commandments of health. To turn to the physi- 
cians is patiently to swallow much nauseoasness, 
as if by that penance one could be made fit for the 
clean companionship of the healthy. Thecommon 
system of healing does not insist on regeneration 
as the condition and precedent of a better life. 
The patient may still cherish most of his beloved 
and deadly sins against the stomach, the lungs, 
the skin, the brain, if he but duly take and duly 
pay for his daily purgation. It is a seeking of 
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bodily salvation through the ceremonial law, a 
clinging to faith without works, which is dead. 

It is true that the conscientious physician re- 
fuses to do much harm, if he find that he cannot 
do much good. He commonly transfers his patient 
to the skillful hands of Nature while pretending to 
exorcise disease by the waving of his own. But 
professional conscience is almost as rare as profes- 
sional skill. Moreover, it is costly. And a thou- 
sand victims prescribe for themselves some 
witches’ brew from the druggists, and a hundred 
crowd the office of some cheap and noisy quack, 
where one seeks the expensive counsel of honest 
ability. 

Yet it never seems to occur to the moralist and 
the reformer that a thriving pharmacy on every 
other street corner is a satire upon our Christianity 
und a reproach to our civilization. We forget how 
many hundreds of thousands of church-members 
the land is enriched withal, but it does not con- 
tain one perfectly healthy person. Yet one of the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity, as opposed to 
the religions which it superseded, is that of the 
dignity of the body. To the Oriental, holiness was 
a state of rapt contemplation of the Highest. To 
the Western mind it is the active service of God in 
good works. The Oriental, therefore, finding his 
body a hindrance to his mystical eestacies, despised 
and abused it. The Occidental sees that the ma- 
terial is meant to be the best ally of the spiritual, 
and that the finest soul demands the finest body. 
But though Paul declared the magnificent truth 
that the whole man belonged to his Maker, when 
he wrote to the sensual Romans that they were to 
offer their bodies /iving sacrifices, the race has not 
yet comprehended it. 

A pagan people insisted on the sound body as 
ihe condition of the sound mind. The heathen 
code of Menu says that when one of the Brahmins’ 
organs fails, his knowledge of God passes away 
thereby, as water flows through one hole in a 
leathern bottle. But we Christians, on whom 
alone has been enjoined the consecration of the 
body, insult its purity and outrage its friendship. 
We give it bad air to breathe, bad food to eat, 
late hours to jangle its exquisite and patient 
nerves, exciting pursuits to wear it out untimely, 
endless work to exhaust it, and make it crave false 
strength from stimulants. And, finally, in our 
ignorant and selfish fear to lose the obedient 
drudge of our ambitions and our pleasures, we 
torture it to a slow and painful death with patent 
medicines. Then, if we die in the odor of sanc- 
tity, there is much posthumous ‘gabble of ‘“ in- 
scrutable providences,” and inuch miscalling of 
names, that being pronounced a stroke of Heaven 
which is really the suicidal folly of man. 

The swift road to fortune is the concoction of 
some popular pill or favorite syrup. Every blank 
wall in the city sets forth their lying claims to 
patronage. Their superscription defiles rock and 
tree by every country roadside. The columns of 
the newspapers bristle with their brassy profess- 
ions. And, worse than all, they are bought be- 
cause a generation perishes for want of that help 
which they falsely promise. 

Humane people are seeking to reform jails, 
houses of correction, alms-houses and insane asy- 
lums. But no reform is vital which does not thin 
the ranks of the classes which fill those sad seclu- 
sions. And only sound physical health will les- 
sen their number. Drunkenness is a prolific cause 
of crime and madness. But drunkenness is itself 
a disease, and the result of disease. Lust breeds 
offences, But the lustful man is tormented with 
over-much blood at the back of his head. There 
ure no reeords to tell how many boys and girls 
inake wreck of body and soul, because, when the 
mystery of maturity confronts them, they know 
not what it means nor how to meet it. Statistics 
do not tell what little children, from ignorance of 
their functions, are made idiotic, or brutal, nor in 
how many love of drink is bred, nor to what 
legions of them the body becomes a prison from 
whose unwholesome gloom escape is hopeless. We 
teach them the metamorphoses of worms, and we 
leave them in fatal ignorance of theirown. It is 
no wonder that doubtful medicines for obscure 
diseases are sold in every street, to poison hap- 
hazard. 

Yet the lesson of the sacredness of the body 
should be taught at the mother’s knee. Its 
marvelous mechanism, the natural purity of all its 
functions, its susceptibility to good or evil, make 
a theme so lofty and so simple that mother and 
child are ennobled in the study thereof. Sickness 
should be held ignoble. Sloth, gluttony, sensual- 
alify, uncleanliness of person, should be made to 
seém as base as uncharity and evil-speaking. Then, 


eee neeee come ——aaseess 


| the splendid possibilities of the race. 
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ina generation or two, we should begin to know 
“ Every 
man,” said Thoreau, ‘is the builder of a temple 
called his body, to the God he worships, after a 
style purely his own, nor can he get off by ham- 
mering marble instead ; we are all sculptors and 
painters: and our material is our own flesh and 
blood and bones.” 





GENERAL GRANT’S SECOND TERM. 


JRESIDENT GRANT has entered upon his 
second term under circumstances auspicious 
alike to himself and the country. If his inaugural 
address does not indicate a high order of states- 
manship, it at least gives assurance of an honest 
devotion to the public welfare, and an unfaltering 
purpose to discharge with conscientious fidelity 
the duties of the Presidential office. Whoever 
else in high station has proved false, we are per- 
mitted to believe that the President is uncorrupt 
and incorruptible, and that he will do his best to 
purify the Government in all its departments. 
Deceived and misguided he sometimes may be ; 
from personal prejudice and party feeling he is 
doubtless not exempt ; but that he means to be just 
to all men, and to rule the country in the fear of 
(rod, we rejoice to believe. And this, considering 
the diverse and conflicting elements, and the cor- 
rupt and corrupting influences, that enter into our 
quadrennial struggle for the Presidency, is some- 
thing for which we should be profoundly thankful. 
The President has a serene faith in Republican 
institutions, and in the glorious destiny of his 
country. ‘‘It is my firm conviction,” he says, 
‘that the civilized world is tending toward repub- 
licanism, and that our own great Republic is des- 
tined to be the guiding star to all others.” We 
may or may not, in view of recent developments, 
think him over-sanguine in his anticipations ; but 
at a time when so many of our countrymen, in lu- 
gubrious and despairing tones, are telling us that 
‘Republican institutions are played out,” and 
looking enviously at what they think the more 
stable governments of the Old World, it is com- 
forting to think that the President is tainted with 
no such heresy, but is a genuine believer in the 
Declaration of Independence, and in the form of 
government instituted by the fathers. He is 
equally sound in his views as to the rights of the 
negro. He has been made a citizen, ‘‘ yet,” says 
the President, ‘“‘he is not possessed of the civil 
rights which citizenship should carry with it. 
This is wrong, and should be corrected. To this 
correction I stand committed so far as Executive 
influence can avail. Social equality is not a sub- 
ject to be legislated upon, nor shall I ask that any- 
thing be done to advance the social status of the 
colored man except to give him a fair chance to 
develop what there is good in him. Give him ac- 
cess to school and when he travels let him feel 
assured that his conduct will regulate the treat- 
ment and fare he will receive.” In relation to the 
Indians, his views and purposes are equally just, 
compassionate and Christian. He proposes “ by a 
humane course to bring the aborigines of the 
country under the benign influence of education 
and civilization. It is either this or war of exter- 
waination. Wars of extermination, engaged in by 
people pursuing commerce and all industrial pur- 
suits, are expensive, even against the weakest 
people, and are demoralising and wicked. Our 
superiority of strength and advantages of civili- 
zation should make us lenient toward the Indian. 
The wrong already inflicted upon him should be 
taken into account and the balance placed to his 
credit. The moral view of the question should be 
considered, and the question asked, ‘Cannot the 
Indian be made a useful and productive member 
of society by proper teaching and treatment?’ If 
the effort is made in good faith, we will stand well 
before the civilized nations of the earth and in our 
own consciences for having made it.” 

On the subject of Civil Service Reform, the 
President's words, though few, are quite emphatic ; 
but they leave upon our minds the painful im- 
pression that he is not quite sure of his power to 
overcome the obstacles that will be placed in his 
way by selfish and clamorous politicians, He 
assures us, however, of his purpose to maintain 
the spirit of the rules heretofore adopted. Let us 
hope that he may even do better than he promises 
in this particular. 

We frankly confess that we should have been 
better pleased if the President had omitted the 
references to himself contained in the last para- 
graph of his address. It would have been in bet- 
ter taste, it seems to us, if, instead of such refer- 


| ences, he had taken occasion, in general terms, to 
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rebuke the bitterness and mendacity of our politi- 
eal contests, as exhibited in the action of all 
parties, and the corruption in high places re- 
vealed by reeent investigations. The subject last 
mentioned is above all personal and party con- 
siderations, and a few words of honest indignation 
from the President would have been of great 
value. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


( ?- Publishers request us to say that the marr 

A. C. Fisher, spoken of m the “ Publishers’ De- 
partment’’ as busy gulling those of the good New 
Hampshire people who are simple enough to pay him 
money without either papers or pictures to show for 
it, has been arrested by the police, and will be duly 
dealt with. There pretended agents for the Christian 
Union will never do any harm if people will only 
follow our advice and earnest request, which stands 
regularly in the * Notice” at the head-of the editorial 
columns. 


—On page 205 of this paper a contributor gives 
some account of the admirable Normal Institute at 
Norfolk, Virginia, which is doing most efficient service 
in training for the colored people teachers of their own 
race. The “ Hampton Singers,” of whom our cor- 
respondent speaks, are just beginning their tour. Thei: 
music is of the same character as that of the “ Jubilee 
Singers,” and there is no danger that we Shall have a 
surfeit of it. It issingular that the most original music 
which America has produced should spring from 
among her slaves. We listened again to some of these 
songs a few evenings since. They touch the heart in- 
expressibly. The sorrow of generations has given them 
its pathos. They are the cry to God of souls that found 
no more articulate voice. Often the words are gro- 
tesque; but sometimes fragments of Scripture imagery 
are woven into them with singular appropriateness. 
The deliverances of ancient Israel were seized on by 
suffering Africa, and became to her types of hope. To 
whoever has ears to hear, these songs, sung by the chil- 
dren of a ransomed people, will. wonderfully suggest 
what the inner pain of slavery was, and how out of it 
the siave groped upward toward God. 


—Senator Sumner’s health has improved during 
the recent warm days, but his condition is still such as 
to cause his friends great anxiety. On Saturday, for 
first time in three months, he was able to walk several 
squares. Mr. F. B. Carpenter, of this city, has lately 
been painting his portrait. 

—Mr. James Haughton, of Dublin, Ireland—a 
widely-known and highly-honored citizen and philan- 
thropist—died on the 20th ult. He was associated with 
O’Connellin the Repeal movement, with Joseph Sturge 
and others in the Anti-Slavery cause, and with Father 
Matthew in Temperance. He was also a friend of 
peace, and while slavery existed in the United States, 
lent his influence to support American Abolitionists im 
their unequal struggle. : 


—Mr. George W. Curtis is confined to his home 
by illness, the result of long-continued overtasking of 
body and mind. It is to be hoped that rest and care- 
ful nursing will soon restore him to his usual state of 
health. The Civil Service Reform is much in need of 
his vigilant efforts. 


—Rev. Washington Gladden, of the Independ- 
ent, delivered a lecture in Brooklyn, last week, on 
“Good Gold,” to an audience greatly delighted with 
its wit and wisdom. Is it Emerson who says that 
“words have weight when there's a man behind 
them”? Thereis no better example of good gold than 
the lecturer himself. 


—We record this week the death of two aged 
and widely-known Congregational ministers, viz., the 
Rev. Z. S. Barstow, D.D., of Keene, N. H., and the 
Rev. Milton Badger, D.D., who for thirty-seven years 
filled the office of Corresponding Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society. They were eminently use- 
ful in their day and generation, and their end was 
peace. 

—<A proposition is before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to secure by law a fair proportion of women 
on school committees. In view of the number of 
female teachers and pupils, this proposition must be 
regarded as eminently reasonable. It would be # 
great improvement if women were everywhere promi- 
nent in the management of schools. 

—The Commissioner of Education says that the 
benefactions made by private individuals for eduea- 
tional purposes in 1871 amounted to over $8,000,000, and 
those for 1872 to nearly $10,000,000. The amount for 
1872 was divided as follows: For colleges and univer- 
sities $6,282,461.63; for theological institutions, #1,155,- 
856.53; for libraries and normal schools, $1,020,000; for 
superior schools for females, $689,995: for agricul- 
tural and scientific schools, #482,009; for academies, 
$306,040; for medical schools, $10,422.13: and for law 
schools, $10,000. This is a very gratifying statement. 

—A delegation, consisting of Representatives 
Hoar, Sargent, Willard, and several prominent female 
suffragists, called upon the President on Saturday, 
March Ist, and urged him to take an advanced position: 
in his inaugural address in .favor of giving to women 
the elective franchise. The President promised to take 
the matter into consideration, but the address containa 
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no allusion to the subject. Seven members of 2 Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature bave recom- 
mended to that body a proposal to so alter the Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth as to allow women to 
vote. Three members of the Committee made a re- 
port in opposition to that of the majority. 

—Bates College, at Lewiston, Maine, through 
Presideut Cheney, has secured in Boston a subscription 
of $100,000, on condition that $100,000 more shall be 
raised within five years. Bates College is a Freewill 
Baptist institution. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. ff it came in your way in preaching (as a young 
man) would you hesitate to strike those who hold that 
the world was created in six indeterminate periods ? 


YO asks one who signs himself ‘* Theologue,” and 
4K.) dates his letter Princeton. Our advice to a young 
man and to an old one would be, to be exceedingly 
modest in the treatment of scientific questions in their 
supposed conflict with theology. Foolish theologians 
have been found in every age ready to “ strike’’ at new 
scientific opinions, and they have, by their narrowness 
and intellectual cowardice, brought much discredit on 
religion, which can have nothing to fear from the full- 
est and frankest discussion of such questions. And, 
dearly beloved Timothy, be careful how you “strike ”’ 
anybody on account of a difference of opinion. 

2. Are heaven and hell places for departed spirits, 
or are they states of existence ? 

We are disposed to answer, Both; but it behooves us 
to be very modest in regard to the future life. Men 
know so little and conjecture so much about it that we 
think a profound conviction of human ignorance in 
regard to the details ef the future life would be ex- 
ceedingly healthy. Wecannot attempt to answer most 
of the questions sent us about future rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

3. How do you erplain the “ anger" of the Lord if he 
be a Father and a God of Love? 

The loving “‘anger”’ of a father may be a wholesome 
and proper feeling. 

4. In speaking of local revivals, conducted by an 
union of Baptists and Presbyterians, you ask, ‘ Are 
these converts now to be denied the joy and 
privilege of communing together at the same tabie? 
Let me inquire whether, if some of those converts 
should deem baptism in any form non-essential, they 
would be admitted to the communion in either of these 
churches ? 

The point is well-taken as against the practice of 

some poedo-baptist churches that insist on baptism asa 
pre-requisite to communion. The whole theory that a 
believer may not commemorate the death of Christ 
until he has been baptized has its root in a ritualistic 
and superstitious regard for the sacraments, unwar- 
ranted by anything in the New Testament, and con- 
trary to the spirituality of Christianity. 
b 5. How ought I to feel toward people (the majority 
of those I meet), who may be much better Christians 
than I, and yet see no harm in what to me is quite 
wrong ? 

You ought to feel how possible it is for you to be 
mistaken, and you ought to feel that God will not 
judge them by your convictions of duty. No man is 
free from mistakes, and the great danger of a person 
with a scrupulous conscience is that he will grow cen- 
sorious toward those who are not naturally capable 
of seeing things as he does, 

6. Was not Adam made in the image of God physi- 
cally as well as spiritually? 

‘ Our correspondent explains that he likes to think of 
God as a Being having the form of a Divine Man. It 
was to meet this very longing for a human presenta- 
tion of God, we think, that the incarnation took place. 
If our correspondent finds his faith helped by a human 
and physical conception of God, let him worship the 
Christ who said to Philip when he wanted to see the 
Father: ‘ Hast thou not seen Mg, Philip?” 

' J. Ina land like Lower Canada, where Catholicism 
is predominant, and the crossis an object of worship, is 
it becoming in a Christian to wear a cross as an orna- 
ment ? 

It is the commonest mistake of good people that any 
extreme should be opposed by the opposite one. It 
seems to us in the present instance that the use of the 
cross as a symbol—as in an ornament—is perfectly 
right and proper, and the best antidote to the Roman- 
ist use of it. Why oppose a superstitious reverence for 
the cross with a superstitious abhorence of it? 

8. Shall we carry into eternity the same characters, 
dispositions, likes and dislikes, that are manifest in 
our lives here? 

We must again profess our ignorance, but we should 
greatly dislike the expectation of having to endure, to 
all eternity, some of the prejudices and infirmities of 
our friends and of ourselves. We know a great many 
just men whom we hope to find ‘made perfect” in 
many regards when we meet them on the other side. 
Nevertheless it is just as well to get rid of all the un- 
pleasart things we can in this life. 

9. What is your definition of a good citizen? 

A man whose life is unselfishly and wisely devoted 
to making the world better, as he finds opportunity. 
‘The Lord Jesus Christ, for instance. 


10. Do you think it would be lawful and expedient 
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for me to knit on Sunday evenings while a sermon is 
read aloud, if Ifind that when engaged in some light 
employment I can pay better attention and am less 
lihely to fall asleep? : 

It is one of the uses of Sunday rest to break the habit 
of incessant devotion to work, and the question you 
ask indicates that nothing could be a better discipline 
to you than to learn to lay “ knitting-work ” aside for 
one day in the week, and give your mind to something 
else. Sleep a little later Sunday mornings, and coax 
your sermon-reader to read less monotonously, and not 
always sermons. 

li. Not being grounded in mythology, I often feel the 
lack in conversation. What course of reading is it best 
to take to acquire such an acquaintance as is obtained 
at college ? 

If you want to know the classical writers themselves, 
you can get good English translations, but a dictionary 
of Greek and Roman antiquities would probably serve 
your purpose. 

12. Is sanctification to be obtained as a separate 
blessing to justification? Can we not run to extremes 
on this subject ? 

We know of no subject regarding which people do 
so easily run to extremes as this. Every Christian 
should at all times seek the fullest consecration of 
spirit possible to him, but we look with great distrust 
on all short and easy methods of arriving at Christian 
perfection or maturity. That comes only through dis- 
cipline, oulture, growth, and the ripening influences 
of experience. 

13. Is an offending brother to be forgiven without 
confession or repentance, and if forgiven,is he to be 
received into as full confidence as before ? 

In one sense an offending brother, or an offender of 
any sort, is to be forgiven unconditionally. It is not 
Christian—it is fatal to a Christian spirit—to cherish 
revengeful feelings to an offender because he has not 
asked you to forgive him. On the other hand, you 
cannot cast pearls before swine by offering him an ex- 

ression of your pardon while he stubbornly refuses to 
seek it. But distinct verbal confession is rare, anda 
brotherly spirit runs before, and understands the first 
tacit acknowledgment of wrong, and is not exacting in 
its demand for explicit and humiliating confession. A 
brotherly spirit loves to give indirect evidence of for- 
giveness before there is a direct confession. As to 
taking an offender into confidence, that is a question 
of prudence. Trust him if he is trustworthy. You 
can forgive a man, and still distrust him. But if you 
are a Christian, you will not needlessly make your dis- 
trust apparent. 





The number of really important questions which we 
eannot find room to answer is apology enough to our 
friends who find no notice taken of their queries. We 
have just laid away at least fifty, to which we should 
like to reply. We read all, but must be allowed our 
own selection from so many. 





A MATINEE. 
BY L. G. R. 
CALL the diversion by that polite name, lest, 
were the title of this history ag plebeian as its 
theme, a well-bred world should pass it by. This 
matineé, however, was the annual examination of 
an Industrial School. Its academy stands in one 
of the worst quarters of the town. Dingy and 
squalid, it has no architectural distinction, save 
that of ugliness, and no commodiousness, save an 
unguaged capacity to harbor dirt, bad air, bad 
smells, and general discomfort. One large apart- 
ment, staring with recent whitewash, and ornate 
with a map or two and three or four photographs, 
is the only schoel-room and auditorium. 

The audience was small and undeniably dowdy. 
Certain men and women are of so narrow a nature 
that, if they give all their leisure and most of their 
money to helping helpless waifs over the hard 
places of life, they positively have not mind 
enough left to consider fairly the immense import- 
ance of English tailors, and the necessity of poufs 
and kilt-plaited front-breadths, in the scheme of 
human existence. A Quaker-like plainness pre- 
vailed, not to speak of a certain shabbiness, as 
seen in the whitened seams of ancient overcoats 
and the broken edges of soft hats. I do not re- 
member seeing a single jewel, save that quaint de- 
coration which Saint Paul admired—the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which seemed to be 
very generally worn by the visitors, and, from its 
obsoleteness, emphasized, perhaps, their queer un- 
fashionableness. 

The fifty performers wore holiday robes, of 
course. The richest costume was a frock of vivid 
blue calico trimmed with pink galloon, worn above 
red woolen stockings and copper-toed shoes. This 
simple and elegant toilette was harmoniously 
completed by a yellow flannel sack, and green 
ribbons tied in pale flaxen hair. Naturally, this 
scale of expense could not be general. The major- 
ity appeared in scanty raiment, evidently de- 
scended through a long line of previous possessors, 





This entail, though adding the dignity of history 
to each forlorn relic, had the usual disadvantage 
of entails—that it did not consider the peculiar 
needs of the heir. Hence, an imposing array of 
misfiting gowns and shoes distracted attention, at 
first, from the more serious misfit of circumstances 
in which the little creatures seemed invested. For, 
at their age, babies ought to be playing with dolls 
and soap-bubbles. 

This school-room life is happiness, however, 
compared with any other possible to these child- 
ren. They have been gathered by kind women 
from the slums and cellars which house the most 
dangerous ignorance—the ignorance that does not 
value knowledge. They would be selling matches 
and pins, begging, sweeping the crossings, if they 
were not in school. Most of them,indeed, pursue one 
or other of these tradesafter school hours. But, in 
class, they are taught sewing and other industries, 
reading, singing, the simpler elementary branches, 
and the virtues of cleanliness, order, civility and 
truthfulness. They bring slow brains to the learn- 
ing, the legacy of generations of overwork, drug- 
ging and dull disuse. But their wise teacher does 
not hinder their creeping with fetters of rules. 
Her system of object-teaching is wholly success- 
ful. And the sharp attention which the whole 
school gave to a blossoming rose-tree, and the 
thoroughness with which it learned the name and 
function of every part of it, so that the examina- 
tion, at the end of twenty minutes, showed that 
each child knew the name and use of all the parts, 
convinced me that our general theory of instruc- 
tion is all awry. 

Probably the most exalted future possibile to 
these children will be the work of shop-girls, ap- 
prentices and mill-hands. To their work, if they 
continue in this school a few years longer, they 
will bring an educated power of observation. It 
will not be dull and aimless to them, if their intei- 
ligence can quicken its dry bones. Poor Peggy 
would not have hated the smell of roses if the 
roses had meant to her something more than the 
equivalent of alum bread and scanty butter. If 
the weary girl who sells pins and sewing-silk over 
the counter, year in and year out, knew the won- 
derful history of the world’s industries which is 
wrapped in every paper of pins and tangled up in 
every skein of silk, she would not care for dime 
novels, because their wildest invention could not 
kindle her imagination as would those facts. The 
antique civilization of Egypt, the tropical riches 
of Mexico, all Europe in the Middle Ages, the op- 
pression of children in factories and shops, the 
strange life of those human moles, the miners, the 
marvels of machinery and the romance of the lives 
of inventors—all these things are written as a 
palimsest on every paper of pins, and whoever 
can read them carries his library with him, and is 
not in danger of emptiness. 

Is it fantastical to expect so much intelligence of 
shop-girls? I do not think so. Here, as every- 
where, it is the first step that costs. These 
charity children have taken that step in learning 
to use their eyes, their understanding, their powers 
of comparison. All the rest is implied, if they 
have but opportunity. But the children in our 
public schools, most of whom are certain of oppor- 
tunity, are addling their poor brains with innu- 
merable words, which have, probably, not the 
slightest relation to their real needs. The major- 
ity will be working men and women. Why may 
not their studies contemplate the everyday de- 
mands of their life? Why may they not be taught 
to use their eyes, their judgment, and their imagi- 
nation, before all these are put upon and quelled 
by a senseless memory? It is of very little conse- 
quence, comparatively, that they should know 
that a noun or pronoun denoting the same person 
or thing is put by apposition in the same case. It 
is of very great consequence that this beautiful 
world wherein they are put by the Father should 
lie before them an open book, not a dead blank. 
Every day it becomes clearer that the millennium 
is postponed by the lack of a simple, humane, and 
genuine education, such as Heaven gives us hints 
of in every atom of the universe. Go to, then ! 
Let us rail at the present foolishness of teaching 
until we get a better system. Brighter people 
than I would have brought away whole histories 
of wisdom and wit from my matineé. But when 
those fifty little dunces learned a botany lesson 
which Mr. Boffin must have thought ‘‘a scarer,” 
in twenty minutes, all other morals faded out. It 
was an unanswerable plea for the higher educa- 
tion. And the higher education, in its turn— 
though I have no time to explain how—will make 
charity schools and derivative matineés unneces- 
sary. 
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The Household. 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG GIBL. 


My Dear Grace: 

YEATED once more in my quiet study, I find 
th.) myself living over the incidents of my recent visit 
to the city. One after another the friends I met there 
look inupon me. I hear again the tones of their voices, 
and take part in their conversation. That is oneof the 
advantages of living in the country—one ruminates, 
and gets the full flavor of every experience. 

One of the things that comes back to me most vividly 
is the visit you made me that terribly cold morning 
when the mercury had fallen down quite out of sight 
of zero, and the wings of the wind were frozen so stiff 
that not a breath of air was stirring. What wonderful 
frost-pictures adorned the windows! Phantom ferns 
and flowers alternating with mountain gorges and 
bristling pines. Between me and this frost-world 
flashed suddenly your face, rosy as June, a veritable 
aurora. You must be at school at nine, you said, and 
felt sure I would be out in the afternoon, so you had 
taken time by the forelock, and come at that unsea- 
sonable hour. And having confessed, would I give ab- 
solution at once, so that you could plunge into the fifty 
things and more that you had been keeping to tell me? 
And down you slipped upon the hassock at my feet, 
and lifted to mine the frank, brown eyes that I know 
so well, and which, back of the rippling smiles, have in 
them such deeps of feeling. 

You see how vividly it all comes back to me; and so 
does the half-hour of girl-talk, bright and sparkling as 
girl-talk should be. But when I said, ** This is your last 
year at school, is it not?"’ your face clouded. 

“Yes; five months more, and my school-days will be 
over; and what I amtodo then, I’msure I don't know, 
being only a girl!" 

The tone in which you said this startled me. It was 
more than sad; it was such a tone as a man might use 
in saying, ‘‘I am about to lose the chief interest life 
holds for me.” Or as Eve might have used to say, 
*‘Must I leave thee, Paradise?’’ The explanation I 
should have asked was made impossible by the discov- 
ery thatit wanted but five minutes of nine, and you 
hurried away to school, leaving me to my thoughts, 
and to conjecture an answer to the question I had not 
had time to ask. 

I confess that as often as I have recalled your-look 
and tone, they have saddened me. If you were one of 
the “gushing,’’ sentimental sort of girls, they might 
menn little enough; grief for the loss of the * good 
times at school,” or the anguish of separating from 
**the dear school-friends,"’ destined to be forgotten in 
atwelvemonth. But you are not of this sort—are 
not sentimental; and, under the effervescence of fun 
and high spirits, I have always found in you an under- 
current of earnestness ; have seen that you were less 
swayed by impulse, and more amenable to principle, 
than young people are apt to be. So the conviction 
has grown upon me that this was no light utterance, 
nor the expression of a transient mood, but of a thought 
often present to your mind, and seriously entertained. 
So I have found myself saying, why does Grace shrink 
from taking her place in society—a place she isso fitted 
to adorn? What adower ishers!—health, youth, beau- 
ty, accomplishments, an amiable disposition, agreeable 
manners—all that, taken together, constitutes what we 
call charm. Thus musing, one after another the old 
legends come back to me, of young virgins who have 
confronted lions unscathed, and walked unharmed in 
the midst of deadliest perils. So it should be; they 
‘should constitute a privileged class everywhere, safe 
by virtue of their innocence. Ah! did they but know 
their power, and how to use it, how soon might they 
make purity and nobleness the fashion, and create a de- 
mand for higher character! It is their high privilege 
to radiate happiness, to make holiday by their presence, 
to bless simply by being; and yet here is Grace, with 
‘charm enough to subdue to gentleness a menagerie of 
wild beasts, or even tone to courtesy a party of angry 
politicians, shrinking from her picture, unwilling to 
‘exercise the power with which sheis so richly endowed, 
dreading to exchange the school-room for that larger 
school where all are at once teachers and learners. 








‘That is like being a queen, and yet unwilling to ascend 


the throne. 

I can hardly picture a more enviable lot than yours; 
the eldest child in a luxurious home; parents whose 
love is no mere doting fondness, but generous appreci- 
ation as well; young brothers and sisters who quote 
you as their oracle; and hosts of admiring and devoted 
friends. Really, my dear Grace, if the traditional 
wishing-cap were offered you, I can hardly see what 
use you could make of it. 

So, dear, as you claim to belong to my parish, though 
we live a hundred miles apart, will you let me avail 
myself of the Pastor's privilege, and catechise youa 
little?) What would you like to dointhe world?) What 
was the thought underlying the despondent tone with 
which you spoke of leaving school? 

Give mea glimpse of your world, not from my stand- 
point, but from yours. If it fails to satisfy you, tell me 
‘how; wherein you would like it other than it promises 
to be. And what do you mean by that strange phrase, 
“only a girl?” 

If there is one class of human beings dearer to me 
than another, it is young girls. Middle life has not 
‘blurred for me one of the lovely tints that lay on the 


landscape when [, too, was.a young girl, looking away 
into the future with eyes full of dreams. The years 
have taught me no scorn of that early time, no contempt 
for the beautiful illusions which, though never realized, 
lured me on to realities better than themselves. But 
they have taught me other lessons—lessons of patient 
endurance; of faith in humanity; of deep trust in the 
Eternal Goodness. As life has revealed to me moreand 
more of its meaning and mystery, I have realized more 
profoundly the high and hoiy mission of woman ; and no 
desire lies so near my heart as to make my experience 
helpful in some small way to my young sisters, to those 
who are just assuming the trusts and responsibilities 
upon whose faithful discharge the happiness and well- 
being of humanity soiargely depend. So if you will tell 
me how things look to you, the doubts and questionings 
that arise in your mind as you set out on life, I will tell 
you how they seem to me, in the light of more years 
and a larger experience. And though! cannot hope to 
solve for you every problem, I may now and then 
make a helpful suggestion, at the very least; I shall 
have had the pleasure of spending: some hours in the 
company that is most inspiring to me—the young of 
my Own sex. 
Cordially yours, 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 
Broogkiyn City, Feb. 2%, 1873. 





QUEER STREET. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


7 OU would think so if you lived there. In 
the heart of a fashionable quarter of Right- 
Angiedom, and yet cut off from it by the narrow en- 
trance that makes Queer Street seem almost like a 
court; its ways are not our ways, nor its thoughts our 
thoughts. 

Aud whereas the houses of the fashionable quarter 
are built out very deep and wide, with a mere scrap of 
back-yard and only a glance of sky, Queer Street has 
broad sunny gardens at the back, where there are grape- 
vines and climbing roses and apricot trees. 

It isa street of nowveaur pauvres, and very nice 
people they are, too. Nice in the English sense, no less 
than in the dialect of the American girl. Of the two 
classes, after all, if one must choose in the modern 
kaleidoscope, give me the nouveaux pauvres. You can 
almost see the lady-hood through the shutters and the 
fair whitedoors. For you seethat in Queer Street they 
dispense with servants, so to speak. There is no de- 
fining of limits between Catherine in her kitchen, who 
sweeps to her threshold only, and Bridget on the stair- 
way, who has her line of demarcation just outside the 
kitchen door. To say nothing of the lady’s maid, who 
can’t abide mutton; nor the nurse whose meals must be 
served up-stairs. 

They have abolished the institution, the modern pur- 

‘gatory, or rather, they have reformed it altogether. 
Some of the houses rejoice in a stout-armed maid who 
professes neither skill nor style; but is simply willing, 
active, good-humored, and has learned to be neat in 
the atmosphere of whiteness around her. In some, 
where children abound, there comes to the mother’s 
aid a tall fair-haired Swede, whose face and figure 
recall Christine Nilsson so vividly that you have the 
peasant-queen of song before you whenever she opens 
the door. And in some housholds, ah! those Cranfords 
and Edens primeval, there are no servants at all! 
These are the show-houses, the prize-homes, if one may 
speak of them thus lightly. The wheels of these es- 
tablishments, though noiseless, are not hidden out of 
sight; but are polished and burnished into such wink- 
ing brightness that even wheels become ornamental. 

And that is the characteristic of Queer Street. What- 
ever work is to be done is not hastily sandwiched be- 
tween the dark and the day-light, as though it were a 
crime. It isnot smothered out of sight under an as- 
sumption of silk and starch and composed idleness, 
until the visitor takes a wondering leave. 

‘““We do everything in our parior,"’ said the mistress 
of Cranford House (it's the third house in the row), 
““we do everything in our parlor, except wash and 
iron!” She is making ascrap-book for that poor child 
in the Orthopedic Hospital; and here are the paste, and 
the scissors, and the bright little snips of pictures all 
spread over the parlor table, a newspaper protecting 
the dainty cloth, while with neat white apron amid all 
the gay confusion, she received her morning-callers. 

Dorcas! It's a perpetual Dorcas in that cerner where 
Mary sits, only just now it happens to be doll’s dress- 
making. If it were grown-up dresses it would be all 
the same, though; no hiding, notucking away, nothing 
of which to be ashamed. The work-baskets are as 
open as the piang, and both are there for use. 

Let us take an early morning glimpse at Queer Street ; 
—the roll-call of the baker’s boy brings us to the win- 
dow. The house opposite has been astir for half an 
hour, parlor windows open, a trim little figure appear- 
ing and re-appearing as she wheels chairs and sofas 
into line. A glance from the window and she is at the 
door in a twinkling, holding a broad wicker-basket for 
the brown bread and the time-honored “ twist.””. You 


shall see her again, before many minutes, polishing the 


bell-pull, or wiping off a stray finger mark from the 
white paint of the door. ‘ Polished bell-pull? White 
paint?’’ Queer Street is in Philadelphia then? Of 
course, everybody knows that! 

But this trim little figure, who is she? A lady, it is 





evident, by her neat print dress and dainty collar, and 





the ribbon at her throat. Some poor relation? A gov- 
erness, perhaps, tired out with teaching, and striving 
to regain, in stirring household woekNgthe bealth that 
has gone? Not at all. The little figure,—she WS hanging 
up the ivy near where the sun's rays will strike it 
first,—the gay little damsel is the daughter of the house. 

If I hail her, she will come to the window and flourish 
her duster saucily at me, and send a cheery morning 
greeting across the quiet street. You will see her go 
out presently, with short ruffled skirt, and stout Eng- 
lish shoes; with her books under her arm. Not to 
school, for it is past nine o'clock, and she has made 
three beds since the clock struck. No, but to take her 
German lesson; or, if it be drawing-day, to sit for an 
hour with chalk and crayons; or perhaps it is ber day 
at the ragged-school. She is a lady every inch of her 
from the quiet brown plume of her hat to the last but- 
ton of her glove; and from the blue eyes that look out 
so merrily on life to the little foot that treads firmly 
even these wintry streets, every fiber is aglow with 
health and purpose. 

Round the corner, as she turns out of Queer Street 
into Great Smith Place, the languid Olivia is parting 
the lace curtains of her bed-room window; and look- 
ing out with a shiver at the darkening sky and the 
streets piled high with snow. She danced late last 
night, you may be sure; and the flush of the ‘German " 
has left her cheek so pale. She will go out in the 
carriage presently, to leave a card here and there, and 
chat an hour at Mrs. Chase's reception; and she will 
come home to dress and dine; and the chimes at mid- 
night will find her again a Moenad, in a glittering 
throng. 

But our moral is with Queer Street, not with her. 

Laundresses come and go in Queer Street, with heaped 
baskets of snowy linen: sewing-girls bring bundles; 
ah! that is perhaps one secret of the magic, the out- 
door aid that comesin. Not in spasmodic platoons of 
advancing and retiring Bridgets; but the steady ser- 
vice of some honest, hard-working body, who has also 
a home of her own. 

And if you lived in Queer Street, you would wonder, 
sometimes, if the system of out-door relief be not the 
one hope of the future for all despondent and en- 
thralled heads of families. Whether we shall, some day, 
have sweepers, whose ethics we know by heart, to 
come in for three hours on a Friday and charge on 
the dust? If there shall be window-washers to step 
round when the day is soft and mild, and make the 
whole array of casements sparkle in the sun? And 
then, the work done, the charwoman—the word is 
hardly naturalized in America yet—the “ general house- 
worker” retires, and the household goes on in its easy 
running of every day. 

It may have one servant, or two, or none. In Queer 
Street one is the rule. ‘*‘ You may tell when it is Thurs- 
day," said a laughing neighbor, herself a scion of a 
first family but living happily in Queer Street, “* you 
may always tell when it’s Thursday afternoon, for on 
that day we take in our own door-mats, and shut in 
the shutters ourselves!’ That is the spirit of the place, 
you see; no dodging. Each family accepts the fact 
that certain limitations of pocket and purse have 
brought them into Queer Street. Standing on this hon- 
est basis, no shams nor false endeavor, the households 
are unique, crystalline; the touch of ladyhood is over 
them all. 

And such helpfulness, such neighborliness, as grows 
out of the honest facing of facts. Out in the colder 
streets where the stately brown-stones are, ‘‘ Who is 
my neighbor?” might be asked one dozen times, and 
the answer would always be, either for recognition or 
helpfulness, ‘‘1 don't know!" 

Let illness come to Queer Street. The doctor's gig is 
the telegraphic signal for the sympathy of the row. 
Dainty dishes twinkle in and out; tiny bouquets 
culled from those choice winter-gardens in the win- 
dow-seats. If the illness be serious, the street is hushed. 
Little children are carried off into neighbor houses to 
be cared for and comforted, until the dark cloud is 
lifted from their homes. 

A bride came into Queer Street last summer—brides 
don't often come there; they generally inaugurate the 
housekeeping terrors in an expensive little box else- 
where; tall and narrow, and ill-contrived for anything 
like comfort. Then, after a dispensation of stupidity 
and impertinence on the one hand, and incompetence 
and discontent on the other, they emerge from the 
chrysa‘is of apathy and exhaustion, sometimes into 
the sunny spaces of Queer Street. Perhaps the disci- 
pline has fitted them to enjoy ita freedom all the more; 
but alas! for the weary years of that apprenticeship. 
But this bride camedirect. And she had some notions, 
her fashionable friends called them, which inspired 
her before even she left her father’s house, this wise 
virgin, to take a decided “stand,"’ as to what she 
would have and what she would not, in her new abode. 
“In the first place, 1 won’t have any parlor!"’ ‘No 
parlor!"’ shrieks gentility, with uplifted shoulders. 
“No, I'll have a library, instead. I dont want satin 
sofas and a moquette carpet ; they would be ridiculous 
here, and I mean to let the sunshine in on whatever 
carpet I get. It is the one lovely room in the house, 
and 1 mean to live in it; not in that cupboard up-stairs 
you call the sitting-room. Papa, you'll please buy 
mea Brussels carpet; and furniture covered with blue 
cloth that will last forever, and be easy to dust. Then 
I want some low book-cases, here and here, to come 80 
high; just plain oak shelves will do, and I can put all 
those bronzes and clocks and vases that people will be 
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sure to send me, on top of them. Then I want one 
square table that will hold an inkstand and the maga- 
zines, and leave elbow-room besides. And papa, you 
van put the rest of the furnishing money into the books 
on the shelves! 

**A erystal chandelier like Maria's? Nonsense! I'll 
have just those shaded lamps that you can draw up 
and down at will. Anda low chair for each of us, and 
—yes, please take the heater away and let me havea 
grate.” 

“ Extravagant girl! Tearing the house to pieces!" 
responds papa, patting her cheek, but obedient, never- 
theless. 

“One doesn't like to be saucy to one’s papa, but re- 
member, I’ve thrown out the grand piano from the 
calculations.” 

Mamma looks incredulous and almost reproving. 
For a piano was part of the setting-out of all the 
Agamemnons; and Maria, married two years before, 
had the finest Chickering that could be bought for 
money 

**What use would it be to me?” answering her mo- 
ther’s eyes. ‘1 have no music in my finger ends, 
wherever else it may be in me. I’ve learned that 
much at least in Wolfsohn’s lessons. And Maria never 
opens hers; it’s a great desert of dust in the mornings. 
1’ll dispense with mine and nobody ’ll miss it, for this 
isn’t a parlor! But I will have a jardiniére in that 
sunny back window, a great broad ope, papa, like a 
little farm, almost; and you may give me one of those 
English water-colors to hang opposite the door. 

“For in this room I am going to live and move and 
have my being, and keep my household accounts; and 
if anybody is sensible enough to give me a sewing ma- 
chine, instead of a silver pitcher, it shall stand in that 
corner by the light.” 

The bride’s word was law; father and mother were 
as wax inthe glow of her warm eloquence. And as 
she gracefully does the honors of her pretty room 
—that isn’t a parlor—it has only dove-colored shades 
at the windows, indeed, instead of the Agammenon 
lace-curtains—I would challenge you to miss the piano, 
or to find room for it among the host of pretty, grace- 
ful treasures that fill the nooks and corners. 

“But what have you done,” I ask one day, after re- 
peated kindnesses have made us confidential, ‘‘ what 
have you done with the sitting-room that you would 
not haveas such?” ‘*Comeup and see,’’ she responded 
gaily, “‘you-see it was dreadful coming from Great 
Smith Place, to squeeze mto that dark and wretched 
bath-room the architect was inspired to put just here. 

How the people ever lived in it, before; how they 
could endure the darkness and the cold and the cramp- 
ing narrowness, I cannot imagine. Papa used to say 
he would build his bath-room first, always; and then 
add the rest of the house to it, so he has done the next 
best thing here. Taken down a partition, thrown into 
it the sitting-room, so now itis warm and light, and 
plenty of room for the linen shelves besides.”” All pa- 
pas are not Agamemnons; nor have all daughters the 
healthy common sense of my little bride; but you 
ean't live long in Queer Street without growing com- 
mon sense; it thrives in the simple surroundings. 

And if you lived in Right-Angledom, you would 
welcome the breezy independence that stirs the monot- 
ony of that placid pool. 





‘The Chureh. 


H om) E. 


The family of the late Dr. Lowell Mason has pre- 
sented his valuable library of books relating to sacred musie 
to the Theological Department of Yale College. Only one 
thing more is needed, and that is a competent professor of 
music to teach the students to appreciate the gift. 





A new feature in the recent ordination services at 
the Congregational Church of Southington, Conn., was the 
appearance of a layman in the pulpit, to deliver the charge 
to the people, the person in this case being Deacon Samue; 
Holmes, of Montclair, N. J. His address on the occasion is 
said to have been very earnest and appropriate. 





The free pew system for churches is finding many 
advocates, and not a few congregations have tried it with 
success and satisfaction. Among the latest adopters of the 
plan are the Central and Plymouth Congregational churches 
in Philadelphia; and in Toronto, recently, a Free and Open 
Church Association was organized to encourage the same 
system ! 

Miss Smiley, the gentle but zealous Quakeress, who, 
it will be remembered, preached some time ago in Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler’s church, in Brooklyn, and brought a rebuke therefor 
upon the pastor's head from his presbytery, has been preach- 
ing in Mr. Pentecost’s Baptist church, in Boston, to crowded 
congregations with good effect. We hear that ‘she is simple 
but impressive in manner, clear and concise in argument, and 
very happy in her illustrations of spiritual truth.” 

The new chair of Pastoral Theology in Union Semi- 
nary, New York, has been no less beautifully than liberally 
endowed. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed by friends of the late Thomas F. Skinner, D.D., in 
memory of that venerated professor, and twenty-five thou- 
sand vy D. H. McAlpine, Esq.. of this city, in memory of his 
deceased wife, a lovely Christian lady, who died suddenly in 
W.”. Hence the name of the chair—the Skinner and McAl- 
pine Professorship, which is to be filled by Rev. Dr. George 
L. Prentiss, of New York. Missionary work-will appear asa 
new branch of instruction in his department, 








*“Unele Joe Williams” is an old and faithful colored 
minister in Georgia. ‘Last year he felt discouaged by the few 
additions to his church, and accordingly, with the beginning 
of this new year, he determined to rouse his people to a more 
active spiritual life. He toid his congregation that it was 
utterly useless to look for an inquiring sinner among them 
until professing Christians would begin to inquire of the 
Lord. His exertions have not been in vain, for now he writes: 
“TI have got my wooden elders to be live spiritual men, and 
every member appears to be a lively stone, building up a 
spiritual house unto the Lord. We are now in the midst of a 
glorious revival of religion; yea, my connection with the 
Church for over forty-six years has never witnessed such a 
season as the present.” 


The American and Foreign Christian Union has just 
decided upon an important change in its policy, by which it 
gives up its entire fereign department. This step has become 
necessary in view of the fact that the three leading denomi- 
nations that have hitherto supported the Society have com- 
menced a religious work of their own in almost all the Papal 
countries. They have entered those very flelds where the 
success of the ** Union" has been most conspicuous ; and even 
into Mexico, where its most hopeful and remarkable work 
has been prosecuted, they have sent not less than fourteen 
missionaries within the last six months. The work of the So- 
ciety in Italy has been assumed by the American Board, and 
the missions in Chili by the Presbyterian Board. There is no 
intention to dissolve the Union; on the contrary, the home 
operations will be advanced especially towards resisting 
Catholic aggression. 

The diveipetionte io the coming nreeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York city have been partially 
completed, the topics of discussion and the principal speakers 
not yet being announced. The sessions of the Conference will 
be held in Association Hall, and sections of it, in the German 
and French languages, in the churches immediately adjoining. 
Evening meetings for popular addresses will be held in the 
Academy of Music, the Cooper Union, and probably in Brook- 
lyn and other cities. As to hospitalities, the German visitors 
from the Continent are to be entertained by German Chris- 
tian families. The French will be invited to homes where 
the French language is spoken; and the strangers from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and other countries, will find friendly 
doors open to them on their arrival. The sessions of the Al- 
liance will continue through ten days from the Ist of October. 


The Boston of England for Unitarianism is Manches- 
ter, and one of its institutions is the Home Missionary Board, 
whose object is ** to train men, filled with the spirit of practi- 
cal religion, as missionaries to spread the religion of Christ.” 
It has recently been visited by a correspondent of the Liberal 
Christian, who writes of its usefulness and the worthy men it 
has sent into the field, and whe adds that if the Boston School 
for the Ministry had been conducted in the same spirit it 
would not now be a defunct institution. Among the by-laws 
which the candidates of the English Board sign on entering 
their preparatory studies is one declaring that they solemnly 
intend, with the blessing of the only true God, to devote 
themselves to preaching and extending the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, especially among the less educated; and 
they will assist in Sunday-school teaching, home visiting, and 
and other means of usefulness. 

Reminiscences of Andover form the topic of some 
pleasant journalistic letters from the pen of Rev. Dr. John 
Todd. Of Professor Moses Stuart, the eminent scholar and 
divine, he writes: ‘* The doctor was a decided dyspeptic; and 
I now see that he was injudicious as to the amount and the 
violence of his exercise, and also in the time of day when he 
took it. I have no doubt that he and the good Dr. Payson 
often mistook the miseries of a weak digestion for the hiding 
of God’s face; and that they uttered many groans of agony 
over their sins, which groans were really the result of a mor- 
bid state of the stomach. But when the clouds were lighted 
up and he felt well, happy was the pupil that could walk and 
talk with him, and, above all, awed and delighted all were 
when in prayer he came to the atonement of the Cross. His 
face fairly glowed, and reverence, and awe, and admiration, 
and love seemed to swell up in his heart and come out in tones 
and words such as I never heard from other lips.” 


Shall churches be taxed? is a question now before 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. Ecclesiastical property has 
been exempt from the collector’s assessment for a long time 
in that State, and attempts to repeal the law respecting it 
have hitherto failed. But there isa probability that the at- 
tempt will succeed this year, and the prospect has brought 
out the Presbyterian ministers of Philadelphia to pass resolu- 
tions disapproving of the church tax bill, and appointing a 
eommittee to represent the reasons of their disapproval to 
the Legislature. They give as one ground of their protest 
the fact that “such taxation would grievously oppress many 
churches, and in all cases require such an increase in pew rental 
as to make it impossible for many worshipers to continue in 
possession of their seats.”” Similar action was taken by the 
Methodist preachers; but we observe that the National Bap- 
tist, of Philadelphia, puts itself against the ministers and 
favors church taxation, because all churches would thus be- 
come absolutely independent and free from sectarian grants 
of all kinds, 


A Congregational church, the first and only one in 
the State, has recently been established in Huntington, W. Va., 
the new and thriving city which has sprung up, as if by 
magic, at the terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 
The city is situated upon the banks of the Ohio River, in a 
beautiful and healthful location, where Eastern capital has 
joined with Western enterprise in the great work of develop- 
ing the vast resources of the State. The membership of the 
church is composed of the best of material—people who bring 
to the South not only capital and skill to build up its material 
prosperity, but also moral ideas and religious fervor to lay 
the foundations of enduring spiritual advancement. The 
Church has been kindly received by the Southern people; its 


polity, when understood, commends itself to the independent ' 
Virginians, while its liberality and life command respect. . 
The congregation has secured as ita pastor Rev. C. §, Walker,- 


a recent graduate of Yale Theological =. Bervines 
have been held in Pilgrim Hall; but there is in p 


process 0 
erection a handsome church edifice, planned by a New Tore: 








architect, which will soon be fimished, at the cost of some 
$15,000. Assisted by A. S. Hatch and others of New York, and 
commencing its existence under favorabte suspices, the an- 
dertaking is sure to succeed. And the teaven is working: 
already arrangements are being made for the organization of 
another Congregational! church in a neighboring town. 





It is not often that we hear anything from that vast 
stretch of territory lying north of us in the cold front of the 
Continent, where Esquimaux, stunted Indians, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company alone are supposed to thrive; and what 
intelligence does come is generally far from being of a reli- 
gious character. But that region has a colonial bishop over 
it; and he has lately been to England, and given, in his public 
addresses, some interesting facts respecting his bleak and ex- 
tensive charge. The headquarters of this mission (called 
Moosonie) is Moose, which is seventeen days’ journey from 
the head of Lake Superior, and the bishop's diocese ix so large 
that he can visit all the stations but once in four years, and 
then only by traveling over two thousand miles a year. The 
people in the charge are mixed settlers, besides Indians and 
Esquimaux. The Indians are not the warlike rovers of our 
Western prairies, but a quiet race, and three-fourths of them 
are now Christians. Among the Esquimaux but little mis- 
sionary work has been done, and Bishop Hordern cails for 
one or two laborers for this department of his ficld; an* he 
gives assurance that of all the people with whom he has come 
in contact, he has not met any more docile or more desirous 
of receiving instruction than the poor Esquimaux living on 
the borders of Rupert's Land on the Littlewhale River. But 
apy man who wishes to engage in that work should consider 
the cost, as he would be six hundred miles from Moose Fac- 
tory, and entirely secluded from pleasant intercourse. The 
bishop had been there himself at the beginning of August, 
when it was quite impossible to find the river in consequence 
of the vast masses of ice which lay at its mouth. Neverthe- 
less, says the bishop, the Esquimaux are a most interesting 
people, and labor among them is sure to be rewarded, In 
fact, the whole field is encouraging, and one interesting fea- 
ture of it is that the Hudson’s Bay Company gives the work a 
liberal support, having erected no less than five churches in 
the diocese without any expense to the Church Missionary 
Society. Bishop Hordern has been biessed in the prosecution 
of his work, or he could not, he says, have remained in this 
field for twenty-two years; and he expects to return to his 
diocese soon to continue his labors. 





FOREIGN. 

Kight years ago the Armenian Bishop Migerditch, of 
ofjAintab, Syria, renounced his office and joined the English 
Episcopal Church, and he now has an interesting native con- 
gregation under his charge. A clergyman in England has 
given him money sufficient to buy a piece of land for the 
erection of a church and school-room. 

The separation of Church and State in Great Britain 
is about to come up for discussion in Parliament, as Mr. 
Miall, the leader of the movement, has announced that at an 
early day he shall move the following pithy resolution: * That 
the establishment by law of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land involves a violation of religious equality, deprives those 
Churches of the right of self-government, imposes on Parlia- 
ment duties which it is not qualified to discharge, and is hurt- 
ful to the political and religious feelings of the community, 
and therefore ought no een to be maintained.” 

The three hundred and tenth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of John Rogers was signalised at Birminghain 
his birthplace—on February 4, by the opening of a fine libra- 
ry, established in connection with the Protestant Association 
of that city. The library contains about three thousand yoi- 
umes, many of them rare historical and theological works, 
among which are twenty editions of John Fox—one a fine old 
black-letter folio, three hundred years old, ** brought,”’ said 
the speaker, at the opening exercises, “* from its chained stand 
in some old church to tell the story of the martyrdom of 
Rogers and his glorious compeers.”” The Association aims to 
keep up a tone of sound and healthy Protestantism in the 
community, anda love for the Bible among all classes, 


A layman of rare zeal and princely liberality is lost 
to the English Methodists in the death of the late John Fern- 
ley, of Southport. For about forty years he was an energetic 
worker in the cause of chapel building and the liquidation of 
debts upon chapels. During his life he left a very large sum 
of money to various institutions eonnected with Wesleyan 
Methodism, beside erecting, at his own expense, two beauti- 
ful churches at Southport, and presenting to one of them a 
building which has been fitted up as an educational institution 
for the training of daughters of Wesleyan ministers, In his 
will he made munificent bequests, including one of $100,000 
to advance the operations of his favorite chapel loan fund, 


Some sensation has been created in London's reli- 
gious circles by the withdrawal of the Rev. Capel Molynéux, 
Vicar of St. Paul's, from the Church of England, after a min- 
istry in it of forty-five years’ standing. He has commenced 
an independent service, announcing himself as a minister of 
the church of Jesus Christ wherever it is to be found on earth. 
As it is not found to his soul’s desire in the National Estab- 
lishment, he secedes from it to seek the true one. It may be 
mentioned that, not long before this, Rev. Richard Gardner, 
for nearly forty years Vicar in Winchester, took the same 
step that Mr. Molyneaux now takes, justifying his secession 
on the ground of the errors which have crept into the Church 
of England, and are openly countenanced by many clergymen, 
such as substituting sacrifice for the Lord’s Supper, a priest- 
hood for a Redeemer, and an altar for a table. 

Those ministers in this country who, in the earnest 
days of the slavery agitation, were arraigned for preaching 
politics in the pulpit, and who now occasionally lift up their 
voices on the side of principle and public justice and virtue 
in our party contests, may be comforted with the reflection 
that they never had such a charge brought against them as a 
Member of Parliament now brings against the clergy of the 
Church of England. At a‘recent church liberation meeting, 
in Manchester, this member, Mr. Jacob Bright, declared that 
it Was a strange thing that the ministry of the most powerful 
Church in the kingdom, preaching, if they did their duty, the 
“most democratic religion that hud ever been known, should 
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ally itself politically with an exclusive class, and. offer, at all 
times, a resolute resistance to the claims of the people for 
equal rights. The facts were sufficiently convincing on this 
point, For instance, at the last contest, in a neighboring 
borough, out of thirty clergymen, only one identified himse!f 
with the cause of Liberal politics, and he was regarded as a 
deserter from his natural allies. Then, in Lancashire, where 
there were hundreds of clergymen, only two were known to 
giveany assistance to the Liberal cause. At the last election 
throughout the kingdom, the boroughs returned two hundred 
and sixty-three Liberals, representing nine and a half million 
people: while one hundred and two Tories were returned, re- 
presenting two and a quarter millions. So, while the people 
voted two and a half to one in favor of progressive legislation, 
the clergy power was exercised in the proportion of thirty to 
one against equal laws. 


The Turkish Goverument appears to regard the 
Palestine Exploring Expedition with favor, baving offered 
the protection of 500 troops to the American party about to 
commence operations on the east side of the Jordan. 

A new reason for the dis-establishment of the Scotch 
Church was given by a minister at a recent meeting in Glas- 
gow in favor of Church and State separation, namely, that 
that Church has caused the bankruptcy of some Scotch towns. 
**Go to Dundee,” said the speaker, ‘go to Perth, go to Pais- 
ley, go to Edinburgh, and you will find such to be the fact. 
The payments to the clergy and the building and repairing of 
the churches have brought burghs like these into a state of 
bankruptcy, out of which they are only emerging.” 


Pére Hyacinthe is said to be still undecided about 
accepting his call to Geneva from the * Oid Catholics" in that 
city. Considerable importance has been attached to this 
movement, and should the Pére return a favorable reply, he 
would be welcomed with joy by his friends in Switzeriand. 
At Geneva, says the London Guardian, he would have almost 
the wo. ©. for his andience ; for his hearers there, whether in 
winter or summer, would be largely representative of all na- 
tions and all religious communities. The city is still a great 
European centre of intelligence, and the spectacle of a great 
Catholic reform movement breaking out there, in the very 
teeth of Rome, and among the members of her own commu- 
nion, could hardly fail to produce a great effect. 

Se much discussion has been elicited in Great Britain 
upon the Athanasian Creed, and so vigorous has been the op- 
position to its use by one party in the Church on account of 
the so-called “ damnatory clauses” it contains, that the Lower 
House of Bishops. recently in session, took it up, and after a 
spirited debate, adoped a Declaration upon the tenets of the 
Creed. The features objected to are thus explained: That as 
the Holy Scriptures, while promising life to the faithful, as- 
serts in divers passages the condemnation of the unbelieving, 
£0 also does the Church, while declaring the necessity of hold- 
ing the Christian faith for all who would be in a state of sal- 
vation, express in sundry clauses of this confession the terri- 
ble consequences of a wilful rejection of that faith, and de- 
clare the necessity of holding forth the same for all who 
would be in a state of salvation. Nevertheless, the Church 
therein passes not sentence upon particular persons, the 
Great Judge of all being alone able to discern who those per- 
sons are that ure guilty of such wilful rejection. Further- 
more, we must receive God's threatenings even as his pro- 
promises in such wise as they are generally set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures. 


~The Week. 





{From Tuesday, Mar. 3, to Monday, Mar. 10.) 

At Albany, the fight over the Republican Charter 
still goes on, and it is at least pleasant for the public to know 
that the Senate Committee is hearing Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, 
who represents the Reform organizations of the City, as op- 
posed to the Republican Ring. Latest advices, derived from 
sundry trustworthy interviewers, say that many of the amend- 
ments suggested by the Committee of Seventy have been 
adopted, and that the Senate Committee will be ready to re- 
port by the middle of the present week. 


No Presidential Inauguration has ever been attended 
by so much parade as this last one. For the first time in its 
history the entire cadet corps of the Military Academy left 
West Point and met the naval cadets from the Annapolis 
Academy at Washington. Companies and regiments from the 
National Guard of the various States, from Massachusetts in 
the East to Missouri in the West, making altogether a very 
creditable display, which was, however, marred by an admix- 
ture of civilian clubs. The President’s address was brief, but 
too long for quotation in ertenso. As it is fuly commented 
upon elsewhere, we omit further reference to it here. 


A vigorous contest has been waging in the New 
Jersey Legislature for the deliverance of that long-oppressed 
State from railroad monopoly. The first move was a petition 
for a charter for a new air-line road from New York to Phila- 
delphia. The monopolists met this with a Bill for the same 
object, but vesting the charter in some of their own men, in 
whose hands it would have been a dead letter. Pending these 
counter-motions, a “General Railroad Law’’ was proposed, 
throwing open the field toeverybody. This passed the Assem- 
bly, strange to say, without an opposing vote. In the Senate, 
reform still hangs fire; conferences are going on between the 
two Houses; and a few days will decide the fate of the most 
promising attempt at revolution against monopoly that New 
Jersey has witnessed for a long time. 


News from the front is now favorable to peace with 
the Modocs. Conferences were held by Captain Jack and the 
Peace Commissioners, but in one way or another negotiation 
failed. The last proposition from the Commissioners was that 
the Indians should go to the Klamath reservation, where, if re- 
port be true, they almost starved during a former occupancy. 
This proposition seems to have been particularly ill-judged, 
because the Commissioners had previously offered the Indians 
2 reservation farther to the south, and more acceptable for 
various reasons. Upon this the Indians were determined to 











fight, and the regulars made preparations to renew thcir at- 
tack. “Captain Jack,’"’ however, appears to have thought 
better of his belligerent intentions, and the very latest news, 
telegraphed from the front, on Saturday, is to the effect that 
the war is at an end, and that the Indians will be removed to 
“Angel Island.”’ 

Very early in her history as a Republic Spain found 
that her path to a popular government was not wholly free 
from obstacles. We reported her first ministerial crisis under 


the new dispensation a few days ago, and now another is ! 


threatened in the face of a constantly augmenting force of 
Carlists, and in spite of disorder and violence in many towns 
and cities. Saturday was a critical day in Madrid, being set 
apart fora debate on the question of dissolving the Assembly, 
that body, as it exists, being, in effect, provisional, and convok- 
ing the Constituent Cortes. A strong vote was passed in favor 
of considering the Bill proposed by the Government, and its 
adoption is regarded, by Spaniards at least, as a foregone con- 
clusion. Over against this news, however, there are rumors of 
consultations among the great monarchical powers, which do 
not look with satisfaction upon the formation of another 
Latin Republic. Every one in Spain is, however, very well 
pleased just now—the Republicans, because they are in place 
and power; the Carlists, because they are doing very well in 
the bushwhacking linc; the Montpensiecrists, because they 
believe that the Republic cannot last three months; the Al- 
fonsists, because the army is on their side; and the clergy, be- 
cause the Church may win, however the game turns out. 
Already the Republic has lasted longer without bloodshed 
than well-informed European observérs believed was possible, 
and the longer it lasts the better are its chances for perma- 
nence. 

Mr. Colfax bade farewell to the Senate at noon on 
Wednesday, and left Washington under a cloud which was 
undeniably dark. It must have been very pleasant to him to 
be cordially welcomed by his South Bend constituents, and 
we are bound to say that, after the speech which he made and 
the letters which have since been published, his case looks to 
his friends considerably brighter, and to the more fair-minded 
of his political opponents not so badly as it did. The Presi- 
dent has written him a letter, in which he says: “I am as 
satisfied now as lever have been of your integrity, patriot- 
ism, and freedom from the charges imputed, as if I knew of 
my own knowledge of your innocence. Our official relations 
have been so pleasant that I would like to keep up the per- 
sona! relations through life.’ A letter from Mr. Dilion, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms’ Clerk, re-asserts his conviction that all the 
‘initial’ checks were paid to Mr. Ames himself. Farther, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, which if it is politically op- 
posed to any man is so opposed to Mr. Colfax, says editorially 
that his speech at South Bend is a successful and satisfactory 
explanation of the whole matter. In conclusion, it says: * In 
doiag what we believe to be an act of personal justice, we de- 
sire to be full, and explicit, and ungrudging, and therefore 
we shali not shadow congratulations which we have to offer 
a conspicuous political adversary by any of those minor dis- 
paragements which might be sanctioned by a less generous 
criticism.” 


Foster, known as the “car-hook murderer,’ was to 
have been executed on Friday, but the authorities received 
from Governor Dix an order of respite two or three days be- 
forehand, which, if popular rumor is not at fault, will shortly 
be followed by a commutation of his sentence. The Governor, 
we may be sure, has given very earnest attention to this case, 
and, to say the least, it must have been a very perplexing 
question for him to decide. Aside from the man's unques- 
tioned intoxication, which in the minds of all who do not hold 
themselves liable to get drunk is simply an aggravation of 
his offense, his act can hardly be regarded as premeditated 
murder. This view of the affair has been most forcibly 
brought forward by the condemned man’s friends, under the 
guidance of indefatigable lawyers. Here, for instance, is the 
petition of the condemned man’s father, setting forth in 
words not altogether impartial, facts as to the way in which 
@ verdict of “guilty, with a recommendation to mercy” 
was brought about. This is followed by a petition from the 
wife of the murdered man, praying fora commutationof sen- 
tence, for the sake of Foster’s family. Affidavits from sur- 
viving members of the jury before whom the case was tried 
two years ago are produced, which show that the recommen- 
dation to mercy alone secured a verdict of murder in the first 
degree, and that this recommendation was made under the 
impression that it would insure a sentence of imprisonment 
for life. An elaborate letter, which really amounts to an 
* opinion,”’ using the word in its professional sense, from Mr. 
William M. Evarts, and numerous other written requests 
from respectable petitioners, put the case in a light which so 
changes its aspect that, notwithstanding the frequency of 
murderous assaults, we cannot wonder at the Governor's 
apparent leaning toward a commutation of sentence. 





To politicians we suppose it is refreshing to find that 
spring is bringing its inevitable batch of elections. To the 
rest of the country the news is anything but agreeable, after 
the surfeit of last year. There are only three elections on the 
tapis at present, namely, New Hampshire on the Ith instant, 
Rhode Island on the 24 April, and Connecticut on the 7th April. 
In the first-named State, Governor, Railroad Commissioner, 
State Legislature, and three Congressmen are to be chosen. 
There are four different tickets in the field, to wit: Demo- 
cratic, Republican, Liberal Republican, and Temperance. 
The Democrats, it will be remembered, carried the State at 
the last election, and as their party discipline has never been 
conspicuous for its laxity, their chances are deplorably good. 
The result will be known by the time this is printed. In 
Rhode Island a Governor, State officers, and Legislature will 
be chosen. No nominations are as yet made. The State is, 
however, so notoriously Republican, that it will be a wonder 
if the regular nominations are defeated. Connecticut has an 
exciting contest on hand over Governor, State officers, Legis- 
lature, and four Members of Congress. The Democrats have 
nominated Charies B. Ingersoll for Governor, against Henry 
P. Haven, the candidate of the Republicans. General Joseph 
R. Hawley, who was sent to Congress to fill a vacancy, is now 
on the Republican ticket, and his bold and honorable course 
during his short stay in Washington must surely have 
strengthened his cause at home. We shall be much disap- 
pointed if he, at least, is not elected by a handsome majority, 
The Republicans have for three years carried the State by 
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small and sometimes disputed majorities, and the contest i« 
sure. to be.a.close one.. In Massachusetts, which State » - 
purposely oinitted from our list, because her electton is not 4 
general.one, it is uncertain whether Mr. Dawes or Mr. Bort- 
well will be sent to the Senate in place of Mr. Wiison, now 
Vice-President. <A story to the effect that Mr. Boutweii's 
name would be withdrawn as a candidate because he is like, 
to be retained in the Cabinet, is wholly without foundatiua. 
He has written to his friends in Massachusetts that he bas nv 
idea of withdrawing from the contest. 


Posterity will not single out the Forty-secoud Cou- 
gress as having greatly distinguished itseif by wise icqisia- 
tion, nor indeed by any acts of extraordinary virtue. I: i 
had resolutely done its duty, irrespective of persons and par- 
ties, in the Crédit Mobilier affair, and had refused to pass tae 
Salary Bill, it might have claimed more credit for the * jobs’ 
which it has killed. This Salary Bill, to which we referre| 
last week, went to a conference Committee which reported it 
very nearly in the original shape proposed by General Butler, 
and honorable gentlemen went out of office at noon on Tues- 
day under the pleasant impression that they were some £5,000 
apiece better off than they had previously expected. Just after 
the adjournment the public exulted for a few hours overa 
rumor to the effect that the Bill was so loosely worded that the 
Treasury did not feel authorized to make payments undes 
its provisions. The hope was delusive, and our only resource 
now is to trust that the President will temporarily sacrifice 
his own increase of salary, at the risk of re-opening the old . 
quarrel with General Butler, and for the sake of the public 
Treasury. After all, the Forty-second did its duty well 
enough as Congresses go. During its first session it passed 
the act for the enforcement of the fourteenth amendment ; aa 
extra session of the Senate ratified the Washington Treaty in 
1871; the taxes were largely cut down during the second se 
sion; political disabilities were removed, except in the cases 
of a few score individuals; a Soldier's Homestead Bill was 
passed; and the Civil Service was put in train for a thorough 
reformation. The third session, just closed, has been remark- 
able for the havoe which has been made of reputations, and, 
however much we may be dissatisfied with the verdict, we 
must admit that when compared with proceedings of other 
committees those that had the Crédit Mobilier in hand went.at 
their work with a good deal of thoroughness, For the rest, 
the House refused to pass the Agricultural College Bill, which + 
would have distributed public lands to the value of $94,000,000, 
and approved only three large subsidies which were incor- 
porated in the Postal Appropriation Bill. It isa pity that the 
distribution of the Geneva Award was not passed upon, and the 
blunder in leaving Louiviana affairs unadjusted is already evi- 
dent, as shown in another paragraph. Nothing was done in the 
cases of Senators Pomeroy, Caldwell and Patterson, which is 
disappointing, though not unexpected. Two days of the extra 
session were occupied by the Senate iu talking about the 
claims of the rival Senators-elect from Alabama, namely 
Messrs. Spencer and Sykes. Alabama, it will be remembered, 
suffered, like its neighbor, Louisiana, from a plurality of legis- 
latures, each of which elected its own Senator, the Republi- 
cans choosing Spencer, and the Liberals Sykes. After thisa 
compromise was effected at the instance of the Attorney- 
General, but the idea of reconsidering the Senatorial question 
does not appear to have been entertained. The Senate bya 
strictly party vote admitted Spencer to his seat, leaving Sykes 
to contest if he pleases. This action of the Senate is, we be- 
lieve, contrary to all, or nearly all, precedents in like cases. 


Warmoth's sententious forecast of revolution iu 
Louisiana came near being realized with a promptness 
which was, doubtless, gratifying to the prophet, who has, 
not much honor to boast of either-in his own country or 
anywhere else. According to the despatches, there seems to 
have been a conviction on all hands in New Orieans that some- 
thing was going to happen on the evening of Wednesday. The 
militia, which is under the control of the McEnery, that is, of 
the unrecognized faction, gathered at various points, and at 
eight o’clock in the evening, a detachment took possession of 
a police station, without resistance from the officers there on 
duty. The police force was, in fact, withdrawn from the out- 
lying districts, and concentrated in the vicinity of headquar- 
ters. Aid was asked from General Emory, commanding the 
United States forces, which are quartered at barracks a cou- 
ple of miles from the scene of action. Later in the night, and 
before-the troops had arrived, another party had attacked «a 
station-house near Jackson Square—a beautiful public park 
in the heart of the city. There was a brisk interchange of 
shots, and the assailants retired, but were largely reinforced, 
and renewed the attack, whereupon General Badger, the chief 
of police, came upon the scene of action with a howitzer and, 
some two. hundred men. The crowd, or * the militia,’ refused 
to obey the order to disperse, and the police fired a blank car- 
tridge, which naturally had no effect. A charge of grape was 
then fired, and a general discharge of small arms followed, in 
the course of which one of the rioters was killed and some- 
thing like a dozen wounded. The crowd then scattered, after 
having stood fire longer than is usual in such cases, leaving 
the police in possession of the field and of their station-house, 
and, an hour later, the United States soldiers marched into the 
square, and bivouacked forthe night. Early on the morning of 
Thursday, the station-house which was first occupied by the 
militia was retaken by the police after a short resistance and: 
more bloodshed. The city is now saif to be quiet, a corre- 
spondence having taken place between McEnery, signing him. 
self Governor of Louisiana, and General Emory. The former 
asked whether the occupation by the police of Odd Fellows" 
Hall, where the McEnery Legislature has held its meetings, 
would be sustained by the United States. General Emory re- 
plied that if such occupation were “the act of Goveraor 
Kellogg and of the State Government of Louisiana,”’ he should 
use the force at his command to prevent any violent inter- 
ference. This correspondence would seem to throw discredit 
upon the report that McEnery had nothing: to do with the 
operations of the militia. That the Kellog Government does 
not feel very strong is evident from the fact of its calling so 
promptly upon General Emory for aid, though it were chari- 
table, perhaps, to assume that it did so in order to prevent 
bloodshed by an overpowering show of force. However much 
these rioters’ doings are to be regretted, they may have the 
good effect of compelling an extra session of Congress, and 
briaging about some legislation which will put a legitimate 
government in power, relieve the President from a responsi- 
bility which is very perplexing, and enable him to correct 
whatever mistakes he, in good faith, may at firgt have made, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


SEEING SOUNDS. 

PROPOS of our recent mention of Professor 
Mayer's ingenious method of measuring sound- 
waves, and “exploring acoustic space,"’ we are re- 
minded of the brilliant experiment of Professor Toep- 
ler, a distinguished German physicist, who has rendered 
the waves of sound actually visible. This method was 
described by Professor O. N. Rood, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in a lecture on The Mysteries of the Voice and Ear, 
which has just been published by Chatfield in New 
Haven, and which we recommend to our readers as a 
remarkably clear popular presentation of the general 
doctrines of acoustics, from the hand of one of the 
foremost of American physicists. We take from that 

lecture the substance of the following explanation : 

A sound-wave consists in the propagation of an im- 
pulse proceeding radially in all directions from the 
point of origin. It is not an undulation, like the waves 
produced by dropping a stone in water, but a succes- 
sion of compressions and expansions in the line of 
propagation, which may be compared (with respect to 
an imaginary line or ray of sounds) to the manner in 
which, through a series of balls suspended so as to 
touch each other in a line, motion is transmitted when 
the ball at one end receives a blow in the direction of 
the line. Each ball, by an imperceptible contraction 
and expansion, communicates the pulse to the next. If 
we consider all the lines of the movement of sound, 
however, we shall see that the sound-wave, from a 
single point, in air, must produce a series of concentric 
spherical layers of alternately compressed and rarified 
air. As Professor Rood puts it, itis a kind of bubble 
which is continually growing larger. 

That this form, which the theory of acoustics gives 
to the wave, is actually produced in nature, may be 
shown by Professor Mayer’s method of following and 
tracing the invisible wave in space, or by Professor 
Toepler's method of rendering it visible. To obtain a 
perfectly spherical form, however, the origin of the 
sound must be ata single point, and the original im- 
pulse must have no one strongly predominating direc- 
tion. An explosion, we should think, would be a good 
sound for such experiments; and this has often been 
employed, perhaps for the reason we have suggested. 
But Professor Toepler used the snap of an electric 
spark, which has the additional advantage of being in- 
stuntaneous and generating practically but a single 
impulse. 

To render the spherical sound-wave visible, he merely 

illuminated it. Everybody has noticed the refraction of 
light produced by layers or columns of differing den- 
sity in the atmosphere. As caused by rarified air, it 
may be seen in the currents that ascend from chim- 
neys, or along the surface of the heated ground in tor- 
rid days. Itis one of the causes of the mirage in the 
desert. As produced by a gas of greater density than 
air, it may be seen in the peculiar appearance of choke- 
damp, or carbonic acid gas, with which coal-miners are 
unhappily familiar. This heavy gas often accumulates 
along the floor of some old working underground; and 
the experienced miner is made aware of its presence by 
the combined reflection and refraction of the rays of 
his lamp. By retiring quietly, without stirring up the 
poisonous gas, he escapes unharmed, wading, as it 
were, in the flood of death. 
. This law of the refraction of light in passing from 
one medium to another of different density, is em- 
ployed to render the sound-wave visible. The space 
‘through which the wave is expanding is illuminated 
by a flash of electric light, so that, during the instant 
of illumination, the wave is seen as if stationary. Since 
the differences in density are here very minute, it is 
necessary, by means of a peculiar screen, to exclude 
the glare of the light not refracted. By the aid of deli- 
cate apparatus constructed for this purpose, Professor 
Toepler was able to observe not only the form of the 
free wave in air, but also the refraction, reflection and 
interference of sound-waves. 








VEGETABLE GERMS AND THE 
EASE. 

"N the American Naturalist for February, Mr. 
_l G. W. Morehouse, of Wayland, N. Y., communi- 
cates the result of a series of microscopic examinations 
of the matter from the nostril of a horse suffering with 
the epzioutic influenza. He found thousands of spores 
of three species of cryptogamic plants, giving evidence 
of growth in progress. He found the same species in 
the air, and suggests that their prevalence at certain 
seasons may be the cause of the epidemic horse catarrh 
and similar human diseases. 


HORSE DIS- 


COSMICAL CAUSES OF CLIMATE. 


pP ROFESSOR GEORGE DAVIDSON recently 

read a paper before the California Academy of 
Sciences, suggesting that the changes of climate which 
must have taken place on the earth, according to the 
indications of fossil fauna and flora, should be referred 
to cosmical causes analogous to those which the spec- 
troscope is revealing in our own sun and in other suns. 
The extravagant hypothesis of the change of position 
of the earth’s axis he rejects,and declares upheavals 
and changes of the earth's surface insufficient. Of the 
supposition (not unreasonable) that the earth has been 
affected by the variations in temperature of the spaces 





through which she has passed in her ever-changing 
path, he says nothing, but calls attention to the vari- 
able magnetic, electric, and thermal phenomena of the 
sun, and particularly to the sudden outburst of lumin- 
ous hydrogen in a star of the ‘‘ Northern Crown,” by 
which the brilliancy of the star was increased from the 
ninth to the second magnitude. It afterwards slowly 
returned to its former condition. Professor Davidson 
thinks that such sudden phenomena may have been 
not impossible in our own sun, and that regular or ir- 
regular periods of greatest heat may be reasonably 
supposed. The test of this surmise will lie in patiently 
accumulated spectroscopic and other observations, the 
conclusive discussion of which must probably be left 
to another generation. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
A BISHOP Puzz_tep.—A London paper says: A 
difficult question with reference to the observance of 
the Sabbath was raised by the deputation from “ The Work- 
ing-Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association,’’ who waited upon the 
Bishop of London recently to call his attention to the great 
evil caused by the use of cabs by professed Christians on Sun- 
days. Mr. Girdlestone, who introduced the deputation, 
pressed the Bishop to deliver a sermon on the subject in St. 
Paul's, and stated that “it was the unanimous desire of the 
committee that on thamorning of the Sabbath on which the 
sermon was preached he (the Bishop) should ‘emerge’ from 
the Chapter House."’ The Bishop was puzzled by thls sug- 
gestion. “I do not,’’ he said, * quite understand you. Why 
should i issue from the Chapter House?"’ Mr. Girdlestone 
kindly explained that the committee were anxious to see 
the Bishop set a good example hy sleeping at the Chap- 
ter House the night before the sermon, instead of coming to 
the cathedral in his carriage. The unhappy Bishop was by 
this time thoroughly alarmed ; there is no sleeping accommo- 
dation for him at the Chapter House, and in order to meet 
the wishes of the “ Working-Men’s Lord's Day Rest Associa- 
tion” he will positively have to trudge through the mire all 
the way from Fulham to St. Paul's on the occasion referred 
to. “I shall,"’ as he feelingly expressed himself, * be obliged 
to walk all the way from Fulham.’ The deputation offered 
no solution of the problem, but, if we may venture to say a 
word on behalf of an oppressed prelate, we would point out 
that it is quite as sinful to work a bishop asa horse on the 
Sabbath, and that the sight of a bishop covered with mud 
ascending the pulpit at St. Paul's in a state of exhaustion will 
do more harm than good to the object of the association, by 
exciting the sympathies of the congregation in behalf of the 
preacher rather than of his doctrine. The only method of 
making things comfortable would be for the Bishop to arrive 
at St. Paul's on a bicycle. 


ABSENCE OF Minp.—The day he was to be married to 
Mrs. Torrance, he had his niece in the house with him; the 
hour was coming on, his niece sent him to his room to dress. 
I suppose going to bed was in his mind the sequence of un- 
dressing. However, the hour of marriage came, and the cab 
to carry him; no sign of the dressed bridegroom. His niece 
went to see how it was, and found him in bed sound asleep, 
with a Hebrew book in his hand. I was at the marriage, being 
a pupil of his; he was deep in a Hebrew lesson with me in a 
bay-window ; the bride was brought in without interrupting 
the lesson; some one came and took him by the arm to lead 
him off to other doings; his steps moved away, but his face 
remained turned to his scholar; his parting words were, 
“Well, mind we take that up another time."’ In his noted 
mental absence there was freeuently an infantile simplicity 
that did not want its own charm. “Will you have another 
cup of tea, Mr. Duncan?" said a lady to him with exemplary 
patience, after he had drained his cup fourteen times. * No, 
I thank you, madam,” he replied; “I never take more than 
two cups of tea."" This absence often showed itself by the 
presence of others, asif he had been alone. At dinner, ina 
company of ministers, following his constant habit of walking 
up and down when interested in a subject, he unconsciously 
rose and walked round the table, reasoning out his argument 
in his peripatetic course, till an elderly clergyman checked 
him a little sharply with the remark, “ Sir, this cannot be al- 
lowed; you are reasoning in a circle.”"—The late Dr. Duncan. 


Gop’s GREAT Lovr.—Some two years ago, two gen- 
tlemen were riding together, and, as they were about to sepa- 
rate, one addressed the other thus: “Do you ever read your 
Bible?” “ Yes, but I get no benefit from it, because, to tell 
the truth, I feel I do not love God.” “* Neither did 1,” replied 
the other; “ but God loved me."" This answer produced such 
an effect upon his friend that, to use his own words, it was as 
if one had lifted him off the saddie into the skies. It opened 
up to his soul at once the great truth that it is not how much 
I love God, but how much God loves me. 


Itt Temper.—A single person of sour, sullen temper 
—what a dreadful thing it is to have such a one in a house! 
There is not myrrh and aloes and chloride of lime enough in 
the world to disinfect a single home of such a nuisance as 
that; no riches, no elegance of mein, no beauty of face can 
ever screen such persons from utter vulgarity. There is one 
thing which rising persons hate the reputation of more than 
all others, and that is vulgarity; but trust me, ill temper is 
the vulgarest thing that the lowest born and illest bred can 
ever bring to his home. It is one of the worst forms of im- 
piety. Peevishness in a home is not only sin against the Holy 
Ghost, but sin against the Holy Ghost in the very temple of 
love.—Theodore Parker. 


—The Queen of Sheba’s palace is the latest archzolo- 
gical discovery, announced by M. Mauch, the African traveller, 
who, some years ago, discovered what he believed were the 
ruins of ancient Oplin, but the accuracy of whose supposition 
was called in question at the time, now writes with the great- 
est confidence that he has finally found the real * Oplin,” in 
latitude 20° south, longitude 26° cast. Theruins consist of two 
masses of edifices, and among them is to be remarked one 
which is an imitation of the temple of Solomon, the walls be- 
ing built of wrought granite, and the ceiling stfll showing 
fragments of beams of cedar. The circular edifice, supposed 
to be the Queen’s palace, is still calied by the natives the 
* House of ‘the Great Princess.” The discovery, if authenti- 
cated, must be accepted as another link of evidence unearth- 
ed in confirmation of the Scriptures, to which many more will 
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doubtless be added by the parties now exploring in and 
around Jerusalem and beyond the Jordan. 


—Alexandria, in Egypt, has grown more rapidly than 
any other city on the eastern continent. In 1842, its popula- 
tion was about 60,000, and now it is nearly 300,000. Some idea 
of the immense labor which has been expended in improving 
the harbor may be formed from the fact that a breakwater 
is in process of construction, to be, when completed, a miie 
in length. It is to be composed of 20,000 blocks, each one of 
not less than twenty tons weight, placed upon a bed of smaller 
stones. This breakwater will inclose a harbor with a superfi- 
cial area of 1500 acres, nowhere ofa less depth than thirty feet. 
In the midst of the grand canal a company of English engi- 
neers is at work blasting out rocks, and employs constantly 
about 2,000 men and forty steam-engines. In 1871, the exports 
amounted to 300,000,000 and the imports to 175,000,000 francs. 


—Ata recent meeting of the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society in Washington, the Rev. Dr. Chickering stated, 
as a result of an extensive correspondence with Senators and 
Representatives, that about thirty per cent. of the members of 
the Forty-Second Congress are total abstinence men. He read 
several interesting extracts from letters he had received, ono 
saying, ** Always total abstinence ;” another, “1 ama radical 
teetotaler, and have been for forty-eight years."” One senator 
styled intemperance “ the greatest evil of the age, a deranger 
of all moral and social order and political purity,’’ and wishes 
the secret of making strong drink were lost to the Greek-fire, 
never to be recovered. One member expressed his readiness 
to vote for a tax of ten dollars a gallon on all intoxicating 
liquors. 


— Though I need four new clerks to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said an insurance officer, “I would take no man who 
comes into the office with a cigar in his mouth. Whenever I 
see a man going to his business in the morning with a cigar, [ 
think of the sad influence of his example upon the youth and 
children around him," and the gentleman has seen enough of 
the world to make his opinion worth something. A young 
man applied at the post-office for a clerkship which he knew 
was soon to be vacant. ‘*Do you smoke?” asked the post- 
master. ** Sometimes,” answered the young man, hesitatingly. 
“ Did I not see you come out of the Eagle saloon yesterday 
forenoon with a cigar in your mouth?” “ Perhaps so,” said 
the young man, bkushing. “I will never employ a smoker,’ 
said the postmaster. A good rule for one’s mouth as well as 
for an office is, ** No smoking allowed here."’ 


—In 1860, when the Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations met in New Orleans, a number of deie- 
gates went together from Cincinnati on a steamboat, which 
was for a month, during the going and return trips, a floating 
Bethel. <A precious revival, in which Christians were quick- 
ened and sinners hopefully converted, was a novel experience 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The boat stopped at a 
sugar plantation in Mississippi, where one of the company 
had the following talk with an old negro slave: “ You are an 
old man; will you not die soon?” ‘Yes, massa.” “ Weil, 
where are you going?” “ Tothe good land.”” “What makes 
you think so?”’ “Well, massa, I can’t zactly splain; but 
somehow, as I comes nearer to death, Jesus and I gets nearer 
and nearer together.” 


—‘* Get out of my way—what are you good for?” said 
a cross old man to a little bright-eyed urchin who happened 
to stand in the way. The little fellew, as he stepped one side, 
replied very gently ;: ‘They make men out of such things as 
we are.” 





The Little Folks. 
——- ROBBIE’S CHANCE. 


BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS, 


ws OBBIE dear, mother is very sick this morn- 


ing; can you get your own breakfast for 
once?” 

“Of course I can, and something for you, too;” and 
Robbie bustled about briskly, for it was a cold morn- 
ing. But he soon had a fire burning, and the kettle 
on for his mother’s tea. But when he went to the cup- 
board and found only a very small loaf of bread, anda 
bit of butter the size of a walnut, on a little plate, and 
barely enough tea to make one cup for his mother, the 
boy swallowed a big sob that came swelling up from 
his heart. Not another thing in the house to eat, and 
his mother sick, something must be done, but what? 
Robbie was only ten years old, small and slender of 
his age. His father had died two years before, leaving 
them only the little home that sheltered them, for the 
savings of years had been suddenly swept away. His 
mother had struggled bravely in the attempt to sup- 
port herself and child, until her health failed, and she 
was threatened with serious illness. Robbie's face was 
very grave when he carried the tea and a slice of bread 
and butter to his mother. She drank the tea but could 
not cat a mouthful, and lay back on her pillow so white 
and faint a great fear crept into Robbie’s heart that she 
too might die and leave him alone in the world. 

“Mother, I can’t go to school to-day; I’m a great 
strong boy, and I know I can earn something if I try. 
You'll let me now, mother, for I must, or we'll starve.” 

“I know, dear, I shall have to let you try; but I am 
sorry, very. I did so want to keep you in school.” 

Robbie tried to eat, but couldn’t, and very soon 
everything was put back, and he tidied up the little 
room as well a3 he could, putting the coal where his 
mother could replenish the fire without much effort, 
then he prepared to go out and see what he could find 
to do. 

“Come here, my boy, and kneel down by my bed." 
Robbie bowed his head reverently, while his mother 
laid her thin white hand upon it, and said: “O Ged 


_of the widow and fatherless! pity and help us now! 


Bless this dear child, and give him something to do. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Keep usin thy love, 
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and care for us in our trouble and sore distress, for 
Jesus sake. Amen.” 

As Robbie kissed his mother ‘* good-by"’ a tear fell on 
her face. She smiled, and said: ‘* Never mind, dear, it 
will all come right; God will take care of us if we put 
our trust in Him.” 

Robbie went hurrying down the street saying this 
little prayer over and over again in his heart. ‘“ O 
Lord! give me a chance! give me a chance to do some- 
thing for mother now!” 

It was not strange that Robbie had learned to love 
and trust his Heavenly Father, for the sweet lessons 
had been taught by his dearest earthly friend. Their 
hearts were bound together by the tenderest affec- 
tion and sympathy. Mother and child were all the 
world to each other, and Robbie's heart was almost 
breaking with grief at the bare possibility of losing her. 
So, as he went, he kept saying his little prayer over 
and over again, **O Lord! please give me a chance to 
help mother now!” 





A little child suddenly let go her mother’s hand, and 
Tran laughing with glee out into the middle of the 
street. The next instant a frightened horse came dash- 
ing along with the fragments of a broken carriage 
striking his heels at every step. The mother sprang 
for her child with a scream of terror, but fell prostrate 
before she could reach her. Robbie saw it all, and with 
a swift bound caught the child and pushed her towards 
her mother, but the next instant the brave boy’s foot 
was crushed by the frightened horse, and a cruel blow 
upon his head threw him senseless upon the pavement. 

* Bring the boy into my house,”’ the grateful mother 
exclaimed, for all this had happened before her own 
door. 

Tenderly they carried him in, and laid him upona 
6ofa in her elegant drawing-room, while a surgeon was 
summoned at once, who looked very grave as he ex- 
amined the poor crushed foot and the terrible blow 
upon the head of the unconscious boy. 

‘Who is he?’ was the anxious inquiry, but no one 
knew, until at last a boy, who had heard of the acci- 
dent, slipped in with the crowd, and told them it was 
the Widow Worthington’s boy. 

The parents of the little girl whose life Robbie had 
saved at the peril of his own, at once sent a messenger 
to tell the sad news as gently as possible to his mother, 
assuring her that her boy should have every possible 
attention until able to be moved to his own home, 

Poor little Robbie! for many days he remained un- 
conscious of all this, but at last, after a long refreshing 
sleep, he opened his eyes and found himself in a fairy 
land of beauty and comfort, with a kind, pleasant face 
bending over him. He didn't know what to make of 
it, and looked so bewildered the lady told him at once, 
in a few quiet words, how he had been sadly hurt in 
saving the life of her own dear little girl, and they 
were taking care of him until he should be able to go 
back to his own home. 

“Was the little girl hurt?” 

“No, dear, not at all." 

““Oh! I'm so glad of that.” 

Just then Robbie tried to move his foot, and cried 
out with pain and surprise. 

“Yes, dear, your foot is badly hurt; we are afraid it 
will trouble you a long time.” 

It flashed over him all at once, the poor sick mother 
at home—he was going to do such brave things for her, 
and, now, perhaps he would be a poor helpless cripple 
for life. Hehid his face under the white coungerpane, 
and sobbed as if his heart would break. 

** Don't ery so, dear! you were a brave, noble boy to 
risk your life to saveanother. Surely, you won’t mind 
a little pain and inconvenience.” 

“O ma'am,” interrupted Robbie, “ Idon't mind that, 
but my poor sick mother, I thought I was going to belp 
her —’’ that was as far as Robbie could get, for the sobs 
and tears that would come. The lady’s eyes were full 
of tears. She kissed the poor bruised forehead tenderly, 
and stroked the thin little hand she held in her own. 
During his delirium the story had been revealed of his 
mother’s illness, the want staring them in the face, his 
determination to do something to help her, and, oh! so 
often the unconscious boy had folded his poor weak 
hands, and said: ‘‘O Lord! please give me a chance.” 

“Dear Robbie, it seems hard now, but sometime, 
perhaps, you will think it the best day’s work you ever 
did. And now I've something pleasant to tell you. 
Your mother has had every attention since you were 
hurt. The doctor has been to see her every day, and 
has given her such cheering news of her boy, besides 
the medicine and nourishment she so much needed, 
that she is much better now, and is coming to see you 
this very day. The doctor will bring her in his car- 
riage, and we are going to persuade her to stay here 
with you awhile, if we can.” 

How Robbie's eyes brightened at that! He took the 
lady's hand and pressed it to his lips, and said: “I 
thank you so much,” then fell asleep. 

The meeting between mother and child was touching 
indeed. The doctor made her lie down by hisside, then 
left them alone. ‘Oh Robbie, dear chHd! mother is so 
sorry for her boy!" 

‘Yes, mother, but I saved the little girl, and I guess 
it'll all be right somehow.” 

“All things work together for our good if we love 
God, and we do love him, Robbie?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

Sweet and precious was that quiet hour, and when 
the doctor and Mrs, Clare came in Mrs. Worthington 








kissed her boy tenderly, and rose up to go back te her 
lonely home. 

* Lie stiM, madam; Mrs. Clare says you are not going 
home until this young hero is able to go with you." 

“Tf you will consent to remain here a few days it will 
please Mr. Clare and myself greatly, and Iam sure this 
dear boy will get strong and well much sooner if he 
can have his mother with him all the time.” 

“Oh, mamma, do stay!"* said Robbie. ‘ I shaM miss 
you so much, and you will be lonely without me.” 

Mrs. Worthington gratefully accepted the kind in- 
vitation, and for two weeks was a most welcome and 
honored guest in that hospitable home, rapidly gaining 
the health and strength she had lost. 

At the end of that time the doctor brought Robbie a 
pair of elegant crutches, at sight of which his mother’s 
eyes filled with tears. But the doctor said: ‘See here, 
my man, suppose you try these legs for awhile until your 
own get strong and well, and by-and-by I hope you 
may throw them away, and caper about to your heart’s 
content.” 

Robbie was glad to get about again, even if it must 
be on crutches, and one fine afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare took them in their carriage to their humble home. 
Mr. Clare lifted the boy tenderly in his arms and carried 
him into the house. What a surprise awaited them! 
A fire was burning brightly in the little stove, the 
table was set for tea, covered with a profusion of every- 
thing that could tempt the boy’s returning appetite; 
new comforts had been furnished until the little home 
was as pretty and cosy as heart couid wish. Cellar and 
pantry were literally filled with provisions, while an 
abundant supply of coal gave promise of good cheer 
during the long winter before them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare would not listen to thanks or protests, assuring 
them that the obligation was all on theirside. As they 
bade them good-by Mr. Clare said: ** Now, Robbie, get 
well as fast as you can, and thep come to me and I will 
give you another chance." 





MY BIG TROUT. 
BY FERN. 
QO‘ morning Uncle Sidney, who managed the 
business of the farm, harnessed up the team to 
carry a grist to the mill for grinding. 

This mill was some three miles distant. Asa great 
favor I was allowed to accompany him, and right after 
breakfast we started, for we wanted to be back by 
noon. 

Reaching the mill, which stood alone in a most ro- 
mantic spot on a little stream, uncle said to me: 
“Fern, you may fish in the pond if you wish while I 
am waiting for this grain, only be careful not to fall in 
and drown." 

Now, as it was seldom that I was allowed to fish 
alone, you may be certain that this suggestion was at 
once acted upon. 

Producing a short line from the depta of my pocket, 
which contained, as boys’ pockets do, a generally as- 
sorted lot of everything, I at once started out in search 
of bait. Worms were the most natural things to use, 
so I began to overturn stones and roll away logs in my 
quest of them. The ground was dry, and for a long 
time the search was unsuccessful; but at last, having 
obtained several little ones, and strung them on my 
hook, I cut an alder branch for a pole, selected the 
most promising looking spot along the shore of the 
little pond, and began my sport. 

Rather dull sport I found it, for the sun was hot, the 
pole heavy, and of bites there were none atall. Again 
and again I changed my position, but with no success, 
and had almost decided that either the fish did not live 
there, or were not at home, when the miller, noticing 
my despondent air, shouted out to me: ‘ Little boy! 
Go down behind the mill, and try just under the dam! 
I guess you'll find something there.” 

With new hope, I, obeying him, and clambering 
down the rocks, selected a deep, dark-looking hole 
just under the apron of the dam, where the water 
seemed to form a little eddy, and cast in my hook. 

The line swirled around once or twice, and then be- 
gan to sink, when suddenly there came a jerk, a quick 
bending of my stiff rod, and the next instant I had 
landed a speckled trout that made my eyes fairly 
sparkle,with delight as 1 gazed upon him. 

Dropping pole and everything, I seized my prize, 
turned, and began to clamber up the bank toward the 
mill, when—presto, change! My foot slipped, I stag- 
gered a moment, waved my arms wildly in the air, and 
then went heavily over backward into the water! 

Luckily, just at that spot the depth was not great, so 
that my feet struck the bottom about as soon as did 
my head; and quicker than it can be told, I emerged, 
puffing and squirting the water from my mouth, a 
pretty badly frightened boy. 

The shore reached, I scrambled up the bank with 
greater caution than before, and rushing into the mill, 
nearly colliding with Uncle Sidney, who was just 
emerging with a bag of meal upon his shoulder, I 
shouted out: 

*“O, Uncle Sid! I ‘most got drowned! I fell right 
off the bank out there where the water was ever and 
ever so deep, and I—I—’most got drowned, but I 
waded out!” 

A shout of laughter from my uncle and the miller 
greeted me, as I stood before them, drenched to the 
skin, the water forming little pools about my feet as it 
trickled to the floor, and uncle said: ‘‘ Did that trout 
pull you in, or did you catch him in your hands when 





you dove? 
fore." 

I glanced downward in astonishment, for the very 
fact that I was fishing had been driven from my mind 
by the unexpected ducking; and there, so firmly 
grasped in my hand that his mouth was forced wide 
open, and quite dead, was my trout! 

I explained the story, to the great amazement of my 
auditors, and then we placed the beautiful fellow 
upon the scales and weighed him. Just one pound 
and three-quarters! 

As we rode along toward home, uncle would every 
now and then break into a jolly laugh, exclaiming 
** What a boy to fish! "" And then he would look at me 
with so grave yet ludicrous an expression that | would 
laugh too. 

Before we reached the lane that led up to the barn tt 
was high noon,and the sun had dried my clothing so 
that no one need know of my wetting unless I chose to 
tell. I took the trout in to Aunt Sue, and asked her to 
cook it for grandfather's dinner, as he was very fond 
of them, which she did. 

As we sat at the table eating, and grandfather had 
just complimented me upon my success in capturing so 
fine a fish, and had presented me with a bright new 
silver sixpence, to pay for his dinner, as he said, Uncle 
Sid looked up and quietly remarked: ‘“ Well, he does 
have good luck, and it ain't every one that can catch 
trout as he does.” 

* How is that?’’ asked grandma, 

“Why, you see,” replied uncle, a smile twinkling at 
the corners of his mouth, and entirely disregarding my 
appealing looks, ‘‘he watches for the fish, and when 
he sees a good big fellow, he just dives down and. brings 
him up in his hands!" 


I never saw ‘em caught in that way be- 





PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
76 Letters. 


20, 68, 59, 66, 32, 48, 70, 65, 67, is a Hebrew word used m one of 
the first twelve chapters of St. Mark. 
43, 36, 9, 40, the last word of one of the proverbs. 


‘SB, 23, 15, a type of Christ’s kingdom. 


29, 71, 19, 74, 55, a sacred number. 

27, 57, 24, 72, 54, one of the insignificant men in the Bible. 

When was 27, 38, 47, 21, found in a 61, 33, 43, 28? 

38, 57, 40, 72, 25, one of the canonical books. 

3A, 37, 75, 13, 22, 9 waters are swect. 

43, 16, 78, 3, 36, 34, is one of the few names mentioned in Reve- 
lation. 

22, 66, 28, 60, 43, 26, 43, is one of the seven churches of Asia. 

41, 1, 68, 66, a musical instrument. 

66, 62, 2, 39, a tree. 

44, 45, 58, 73, 53, 49, 40, 64, 11, 5A, 73, 42, 69, 62, up 40, 35, 19, 
4, 76, 23, 43, is an incomplete proverb. 

7, 30, 34, 53, 40, a famous prdphet. 

10, 33, 46, 13, a word in the third sentence of the Lord’s Prayer. 

14, 50, 6, 24, forefather of Tubal-Cain. 

56, 20, 17, 12, to communicate. 

Abraham was 5, 8, 4, 51, 71, 63, 26, 18. 

31, 36, 61, 37, 44, a word in the verse selected. 


My whole is a verse in Leviticus. 
MARGIE. 


Homonyms. 

1. A convivial meeting. a baton, and a card. 

2. A mark or target, a boy’s nickname, an ornament for a 
ship, and a useful kitchen utensil. 

3. An animal, to carry, to endure, and a constellation. 

WILLIAM DINWOODTE. 
VERBAL PUZZLE. 

Whole, I am an animal; behead and curtail me, and feave 
repose. Behefid me, and leave something used by artists; 
transpose, and you have to let; curtail, and transpose into a 
sea animal ; transpose again into an auction ; behead, and leave 


a drink. 
Luo D. 


BANGOR SPELLING-CLASS. 
(Dedicated to William Dinwoodie.) 
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WHEELBARROW. 
Crossword EnromMaA. 
My first is in mountain, but not in hili; 
My second in beak, but not in bill. 
My third in cash, but not in money; 
My fourth in sugar, but not in honey. 
My fifth in you, but notinme; * 
My sixth in little, but not in wee. 
My seventh in man, but notin boy; 
My eighth is less in fast than cioy. 
My whole is the name of a famous historian. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. Ww. 


Double Acrostic.— § arsaparill A 
I de L 
R F 
w n R 
A 1 E 
L ea D 

T ournamen T 
E squirr E 
R ai N 
€ eno ¥ 
4 anop 
Oo c 8 
T r0) 
y alo N Buwny. Vrvo, Lac. 


Decapitations.—Wheat, heat, eat.—BuUNNY, Vivo, LAC, JANE. 

Puzzle.—Presence of mind is at all times necessary.— BUNNY, VIVO, 
Lac. J. W. Lowry. “ we 

Comundrvim.—Miaa Ourl and Miss Lasippi—because of the snags ia 
their mouths.—VIVO, LAC, JANE, 
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TO CURE A COLD. 


NE of our citizens who has been 
troubled with a severe cold on the 
lungs, effected his recovery in the follow- 
ing simple manner: He boiled «a little 
boneset and hoar-hound together, and | 
lrank freely of the tea before going to 
bed. The next day he took five pllls, 
put one kind of plaster on his breast, 
another under his arms, and still another 
on his back. Uuder advice from an ex- 
perienced old lady he took all these off 
with au oyster-knife in the afternoon, 
ind slapped on a mustard paste instead. 
His mother put some onion drafts on his 
feet and guye him a lump of tar to swal- | 
low. Then he put some hot bricks to his | 
feet and went to bed. Next morning 
another old lady came in with a bottle of 


goose oil, and gave him a dose of it ina} 
quill, and an “aunt arrived about the | 
same time from Bethel, with a bundle of | 
sweet fern which she made into a tea, 
and gave him every half-hour until noon, 
when he took a big dose of salts. After 
dinner his wife, who had seen a fine old 
lady of great experience in doctoring, on | 


How 





Franklin street, gave him two vills of | 
her make, about ‘the size of an English | 
walnut and of a similar shape, and two} 


tablespoonfuls of home-make balsam to 
keep them down. Then he took a half 
pint of hot rum at the suggestion of an 




















old sea captain in the next house, and! death and 
steamed his legs with an alcohol bath.! matured en- 
At this crisis tw o of the neighbors arriv- | dowments.... $2,211,991 56 
ed, who saw at once that his blood was | | Surplusreturn- 
out of order, and gave him a half gallon ed to Policy- 
of spearmint tea, and a big dose of castor! holders....... 2,906,213 09 
vil. Before going to bed he took eight! Lapsed and 
of a new kind of pill, wrapped about “his | surrendered 
neck a flannel soaked in hot vinegar and Policies..... 209 91 
salt, and had feathers burnt on a shovel SSS 
in his room. He is now thoroughly | EXPENSES: 
vured, and full of gratitude. We advise; 
our readers to cut this out and keep it | Commissionsto 
it where it can be readily found when | _ Asents....... 185,408 L 
danger threatens.—Danbury News. Salaries of Of- 
ficers, Clerks, 
ides iin — and all others 
DIED. ‘ employed up- 
DEPARTMENT OF STATF, q 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1873. on salaries. .. 63,496 36 
Medica! Exam- 
Information has been received at this Depart- ’ = 
“ iners’ fees... 15,42 0 
ment from Mr. C.S. Mattoon, the Consul of the 
2 . Printing, Sta- 
United States at Honolulu, H. L., of the death, on tionery, Rent 
the llth of January, 1875, at Honolulu, ot W. KinkK- Advertising ‘ 
PATRICK SNODGRASS, of Goshen, New York. Postage, Ex- 
——_———— a change, etc. . 69,226 45 
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E I U cr A T IC YN AL. TAXES, AND PROPTT AND 
——— RN PE pconsavadsnaceecsnass 239,153 96 
} LAIR - PRESBYTERIAL ACADE- —————_ 6,890,436 & 
MY, BLAIRSTOWN,N.J. pester etvantages | a 
for both ‘sexes. Spring Session opens March b $33,679,961 69 
Terms, $2004 year. Students can remain vacations. ¢ 
Reference : vy. G. J. MINGINS, N. Y. nd for | 
Catalogue. —-S. 8. STEVENS, ‘A.M., Principal. - | BALawem, 2 NET ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1872. 


Port. EDW ARD COLLEGIATE IN-! 
STITUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- | 
ness, or for life. Five graduating Courses for La- 


dies or Goatiomen. eens term ¢ of thirtee ay weeks | j VAMC... 0... seseeeeeeseeseseeseceres seen: $17,652,992 52 
begins Marc pays bo urnis! room, | 9 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, value.. 208,508 28 
&e~ 15 per cent. diseount to children of Clergymen. | Premium Notes on Policies in force... 8,300,087 92 
Address JOS. E. &. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. ¥. | a “4 Real Estate owned by the Com- 

—— 5 gOS Sigg sare © MR CsscnpetunestindaedSUacrekeschdesnee 1,139,972 47 

[NON ef oe AND UNIV ER-| | cost of United States Registered Bonds, 1,630,836 80 

POTTER. D.D., LL.D., President. Founded A.D. | Cost oe ee eee 813,900 00 
int The Fo AS ah, institution of Christian | Cost of City Bonds................... 2,136,695 00 
Lb phos. wt es pereaer p e rs ena Fac- | Cost of Bank Stock............,..... 80,205 00 
ult ssistance rendered deserving Students. " 

For information, address at Schenectady, for Pre- | ©28t Of Railroad Stock.............. 26,000 60 
paratory De rtm setae tae to Gwil Bn. Cash in Bank, at interest 1,034,350 53 
gineering Schoo of. 8 ‘assica en- | ¢ in © * 1 
tifle and Eclectic Pousges. E. M. JENKINS. psn ae a . — ™ 

For Post-graduate Courses, address at Albany, ces due from Agents, secured.... 39,386 14 
N. Y., Law School, Dudley Observatory, or ee | snceearemieninetienetes 
College. $55,679,661 69 


} IGHL AND MILIT: ARY AC ADE MY, 
Worcester, Mass., 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. 

stated in Cirular. Cc. B. 


Its superior a 
METCALF, Sup’t | 
' 


YLAVERAC K ( ‘OLLE GE and Hc ‘p-| Net Premiums in course of 


/ SON RIVER INSTITUTE at Claverack, N.Y. For | 
*Xoth sexes: 167 furmished rooms; 20 instructors. | 
i opens March 17. ALONZO FLACK, Pre-: 
sident. 


CUNARD LINE. 
THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


atalaties «| NEW YORK AND _ LIVERPOOL, 
ALLING AT CORK HARBOR. 


“FROM NEW YORK. 


CALABRIA. Wed. Mar. Bia Anveststa. ~ayee. April 2 2 
FAneeta . -Wed. “ 19 RIA 
*CUBA.. ea. * B one SLA. Wea. 1 
And every fo llowing Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York 

Steamers marked * do not carry steerage pas- 


rs. 
ES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, $80, $100 and $130, 
gold. according to accommodation. Tickets to Pa- 
8, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favor- 

= terms. Steerage, $0, currency 

steerage tickets from Liverpool cad Queenstown, | 
and all parts of —. = at lowest rates. Through 
= of ading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, | 

ntwerp, other pots on the Continent and for 

‘Mediterranean ports. For oa 7 and cabin pass- 
age. apply at the Company's office, No. 4 Bowling 
Green; for steerage passage, at No. lll Broadwsy, 
Trinity Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, 


Ho! LIVERPOOL | (via Queenstown), 


wring e Uni States Mails. 
THE" L VifkPoor ND GREAT ‘WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY will despatch one of — first 


class full-power iron screw steamships fro 


Pier No. 46 North River, every Wednesday, 











Agent. 





ows: 
MINNESOTA, Capt. x F. FREEMAN, 
r. 12, at 3 P.M. 
MANHATTAN, B. Capt yn. oe. 4 at9A.M. 
ed ge! FREEMAN ,Mar. 2%, at 3P.M. 
NEV “tant, FoRSYTH ane % at9 AM. 
WYOMING +, Capt. Pri 47-4 
Cabin 6, SO gold. Steerag epassawe (Othos 
ae > ri ®- currency. or freight or 





Wi BARC E & GUION, No. 6 Wall 3. 


La- | Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 


fits Boys and Men for Com- | Interest accrued and due.. 
| Market value of Stocks and 


ID sv. ekacdcavccccocss 33,012 71 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual Premiums.. 23,428 92 


Amount required to re-in- 


All other liabilities... 


_INS U RAN C E. 





OWENTY SEVENTE ANNUAL STATEMENT 


or THE 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIF E 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1972.............. $50,745,677 4 


RECEIVED LN 1872: 





THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, Conn, 


THE TRAVELERS is the only company 
in America writing yearly or month- 
ly policies of insurance against gen- 
eral accidents. 


Travelers Insurance Co. 





For Premiuma.......... .... ¥7,715,067 8 
For Interest and Rents. 2,089,358 Ib 
—— 974420 9 | THe TRAVELERS has written upwards 
$40,500,098 23 i of 270,000 general accident policies, 





DISBURSED IN 1372. 


To PoLicy-HoLpErs 
For claims by 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 





ADD: 
$975,580 29 
Bonds over cost 214,457 52 


1,256,479 44 


Gr $34,996,141 13 


LIABILITIES: 


sure all outstanding Poli- 
cies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest $29,050,000 00 


. 47,058 0 





29,797,053 00 


Surplus, December 51, 1872 $5,199,088 13 





$2,957,759 47 
7.58 per cent. 


Increase of Assets during 1872.......... 
mato of expenses to receipts in 1872.. 


1871...8.12 “ 
- - ” 1870... .8. 35 os 
“ “ “ “ 1909...845 “ 


31, 1872, 62,868, in- 
$181,39,167 00 


| Policies in force, Dec. 
suring 


JAMES COODWIN, 


President, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 
Secretary. 


DUNHAM & SHERMAN, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 





(04 Broadway,:-New York. 


of which 32,418 were written last 


year. 


Travelers Insurance Co. 





THE TRAVELERS insures men ofall 
trades, occupations and professions, 
between the ages of 18 and 65, ata 
yearly cost of $5 to $10 per $1,000, 
for risks not specially hazardous, 





Travelers Insurance Co. 





In these days of accidents every busi- 
ness man, working man, professional 
man, or any other man, should have 
an accident policy. It can be pro- 

cured at little trouble and small 

cost. Apply to any Agent, or write 


to the Company, at Hartford. 





Travelers Insurance Co. 





THE TRAVELERS also grants all forms 
of full Life and Endowment Insur- 
ance, and offers peculiar induce- 
ments in its sensible all-cash plan, 
its definite, straight-forward con- 
tract, its ample security, its low pre- 
miums, and its good management. 





Travelers Insurance Co. 





THE TRAVELERs has paid over Two 
Millions cash in direct benefits to 
policy-holders, for death or injury, 
disbursing among 16,710 claimants a 
sum averaging Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Dollars a Day for 
every working day since the Com- 


pany began business. 





Travelers Insurance Co. 





THE TRAVELERS has Cash Assets of 
82,259,945 48, affording a net sur- 
plus, as to policy-holders, over and 
above re-insurance, reserve and all 
liabilities, of $705,371 58. 


J. C. BATTERSON, 


President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. WILSON, Asst Sec’y. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ITEM ‘No. ari! 


Our New Sunday School 
Song Book, 


ROYAL DIADEM, 
By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY 
and W. HOWARD DOANE, 


EARLY IN APRIL 
ROYAL DIADEM 


Will contain entirely new Hymns and Tunes 
very superior character, written expressly 
the work. We have purposely avvided in 


ROYAL DIADEM 


all Responsive Readings, Secular Music. etc. as 
they would occupy valuable space needed fur songs 
and for the additional reason that more completes 
and valuable works on each of those topics ure 
published separately at @ very smal! cost. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is pre-eminently a Boox of 


Sunday School Songs for Every Variety at 
Sunday School Service! 


ROYAL DIADEM 








4 
t 


will — i” pages size of “ PURE GOLD,” and 
i be sold at the same price. 
th One Cops ‘. Paper Cover, sen? on reeeipt ng 


Centa ae soon as ready. 
e#™ Orders Aled in rotation, as received. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
TUNE BOOK 
Br J. H. CORNELL, 

Organist of St. Paul's Chapel, New Yori 
Svo, Cloth. 75 cts. 


| Containing 289 Tunes, arranged according t> 
Metres, 80 as to be easily available for aoy 
Collection of Hymns, with complete 
indices. The price of this book 
puts it within the reach 
of all Choirs. 

Upon examination wo do not hesitate t» atatia 
that it will be found one of the most correct as wet! 
as one of the best Tune Books now in use. 

Sample copies free by mail on receipt of price 

P. & H. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New Yor. 

THE REVIVAL Hymo and Tune Book 

For the Million. This little wor’ 
contains 64 pages of choice Revival Hymns an/ 
Tunes for Prayer and Social Meetings, Sun- 
day-Schools and Congregations, Among ti’ 
many gems we would name * Where is thy Re- 
fuge, Poor Sinner?” “I will Never Cast 
Him Out,” “Save, O Jesus, Save,”’ and 
* Jesus of Nazareth Passeth by.”’ Price, 10 
cents, mailed ; @S per hundred. Publishers, HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SON, 4S1 Broaudwiy, ¥. ¥ 


A ‘BRAVE BOOK. 


|‘“WHAT WOMAN 


SHOULD KNOW.’”’ 

A Woman’s Book about Women by a W o- 

man, Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY. 

The ONLY work of the kind ever written BY A 
WOMAN, is a necessity in every househoid, ita en- 
tire novelty and eminent PRACTICALNESS Will cre- 
ate an IMMENSE DEMAND. Notwithstanding the 
delicate subjects necessarily treated, it is writtenia 
such BRAVE PURE atyle aa will not offend the most 
fastidious. LADY agents never have had such an 
opportunity to make money and do good. Terms 
and sample sheets mailed free on immediate apoli- 
cation. 

J.M. 


‘The Physical Lit Life of Woman.” 


By Dr. NAPHEYS. New Edition, enlarged. 48 

pages. Portrait of Author. Price §2.00. 

~ Every mother should have this book, norshould 
she suffer a child to be married without the knew- 
ledge which it contains.’’—Rev. ENEY WARD 
BEECHER, 

Agents, both male and female, wanted in every 
County on this extraordinary book. It sells won- 
derfully. For circulars, yore, contents, etc., ad- 
dress RGUS & CO., 

No. 155 N. eb Street, ‘Philadel phi a 


STODDART & CO., Philadelphia 





The New Story and Family Paper. 


“MY OWN FIRESIDE” 


Contains splendid Stories by popular contributors, 
besides a great varicty of s we Sketches, Llustra- 
tions, Poems, Editorials, Answers to Correspond- 
ents, a careful Review of the General News, etc.,etc, 
It is a Large Sixteen Page Hlustrated Pa) er 
saaseally successful from the start, 28 
Copies of the first numbers having alread 
sold. On receipt of only $1.00, we wi oon 
MY OWN FIR SIDE for one year and choice | 
either of the superior Snqoetee Oil Chromos, * At- 
TENTION, SIR," * THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER, 
each 14 by 11 inches. (Postage on Chromo WU cents 
additional.) 


Read the following: 

This is to certify oe = we have examined the 
Chromos given as pre ubscribers for the 
any od entitled * MY OWN t FIRESIDE, "’ published 
y JONES & HADLEY, and that we pronounce them 
enuine imported onl SFioeece = = \naeed sell 
or $5 each. ELL 

Sc. 


at a N. 

Importers of Ol! Paintings and C ha omos 
In order that EVERYBODY may see this paper, the 
two first numbers, containing Six Splendid Sto- 
ries, and other demarg | reading and illustra- 
tions, equal to pages, will be sent tv 
any address OR ONLY 10CENTS.” Send we oes My. 
pe Ly Inducements to AGENTS 
every: undreds now at work making BIG 
| id i SCRIBE NOW, wus — cents AT ONCE 

or samples an: to canv: 
SONES #4 DLEY. Publishers. 





| 


176 Broadway, Now’ Yor ork 





omen see 





were» 
ne 2 





wen 


Marcn 12, 1873. 


Finané@ial, 23 


Mur. 1, to 


Mar. 8. 


From Saturday Saturday 


Money.—Atter a hopeful relaxation, the market 
tiybtened again in the latter 
ul the close rates were as high as ever. 


part of the week, and 


Gevernment Bonds, ~The market has been 
frm and strong throughout the week. The Secre- 
tary ot the Treasury hus called in £590,000 of the 
three per cent. certificates, $5,000 from No, 5,082 to 
No. 5.765, inclusive ; $10,000 from No. 
3,000, inclusive, dated from April 10, 1859, to Jan. 3, 
1810: interest will cease April 2), 1875. This call in- 
wludes afl te $10,000 certificates that were issued. 

‘The Treasury programme for ™ 
the purchase of $1,000,000 of Pive-Twenties March 
ith and T8th, und $500,009 March 12th and Sth, mak- 
ing @ total of 33,000.00) in all. 
$1.500,86 each Thursday, or $6,000,000 in all. ‘The 
$591,000 Three Per. Cent. Certificates 
which interest 1s to cease April 4, leave only $825,- 
0 outstanding, and these of the denomination 
25@@L In December, 1870, the amount called was 
200),000; in IST1, $21,900,000; in *si2, $17,350,000, and 
in ted, 22,020,000, 








Stocks. —Prices went down during the first half 
of the week, but recovered by the close, in certain 
exses yoing through very m@rked fluctuations, 

Fereign Exchange. 
aud the money stringency have greatly confused 
the market. We quote London prime Bankers’ 
Bills at 106°, for days’ bill«. 


The New Vork Banks. - 


Mar. 1. Mar. 8. Changes. 
Louns.. $281 H4.900 | $280,951,300 Dee. #993,600 
Epecie.. yy) 17.149.600 Ine. 79,100 


4ireulation. . 
Deposits. . 1 
Legul temers Oe 





27,901,200 Ine. 199.90) 
98,508,000 Dee. 2,507,400 
475.000 Dee. 1,251,000 





The following table shows the highest New York 
uotations for the week - 



















Gold (lowest Wo... 1S 1S 

CLS. os. RL, coup 1S <6,115 Y 1181134, 113 ic 
U.S. ts, Usd, reg 16). N64 16% 1161; 116 Y 

U.S. 68,81, coup 11S), 1184 118 }¢ 11814 ,118 44,1184 

th, . 115°4,.1154 11541155, 5X 
.& 1! 513,1153,, 115% 
Us Ahi. 116 £116,116) 

U. s. coup Oew ATER a Ul De, 
US. 530 i coup. A TY 116% 116 4 May 
U.S. 5-68) coup. Ti) 116) 2, G6, 1163 116", .1164¢ 
U.S. 140, reg TULA U0 

U.S. 1-99, coup. Vd) ADL, PEL, D107 5 1084 11, 
U.S. Currency, PE Sees et Pees bE OC bres bat %, 1M 
0.73. 2H. R LTR | beeen (LS ba Ms ert % 1045, 104, 
Harlem 10, 120%, : 

Krie. 2. . AY BAe 


™ 
wa 


Frie pret 


Lake Shore 

Wabash. os erie y | 
Northwestern . 

Northwestern pref... ‘ SO SOSo 
Koek Island Li eee been bree bE a 
Si. Pant 


St. Paut pret ‘ 
Central ot No dersey He 1) 


Det. L. & W.. TEL VOD TOD VOD AON 101 y 
Hann. & St. Jes 454,416 45M ABAD 453 
H. & St. Joe. pres nor ae we MEG C4 C667 
Union Puvitte. 2 hh Bg BAY Beg 0 
Pansma 4 Wm TES T4119, 190), 122 


Western Union 
Pacific Mail 
Adams Rxp 
Araeriean Kee 
Unites Staten bap, 


Wells, Purge Exp... So Oe 


SO PR SF: Ri 5 Bi: 






SB Y BI 851, 





Mannana Orrick OF Fisk & Haren, ; 
> NASSAU STREET, 

"New York, March &, 1873. 
The CHESAPEAKE and OHLO, the CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC, and WESTERN PACIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated by 
us, we believe to be ainonyg the best and most 
desirable Investment Securities in the mar- 
ket: which in tiie must become very scarce, 
especially as the Government will probably 
pay off, 


thus released from investment must be ab- 
rorbed imto this class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. 


property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000), and 
are fully equal in intrinsic vatue to the CeN- 
THAL Pactric Bonds. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, coupou or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(83/5 and accrued interest) are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. ‘Their 
amount f< $25,885,000; they have 
time xanged in market price near or above 
par. Their price to-day is 18", @ 104. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SLX PER CENT. 
GOLD BoNbs sunount to £2.955,000, 
now consolidatcd with the CENTRAL PAOTFIC, | 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the hatter. 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to 
to the price of CeNntThAL PACTPICS, 
substantially the same in character and value. 
Coupon bonds, $1.00exch. Their market price 
to-day is 94°,@%. 

We buy and sel, as usual, Government 
Bonds, feceive deposits, on Which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all it® branches. 


FISK & HATCH, 


a 


| EXTENSION 


5,54 to No. | 


arch provides for | 


The gold sules are | 


eaHled in on 


“The High rates of gold! 


{ 
115), Loe, My, | 


sy 


* rate of interest (seven 


oad 


“MM, Wri 4 ‘yos.t0s: HOG, 


in gold, during the year, $500,000,000 , 
Five-TWENTIES. anda large amount of money ; 


GOLD BONDS, the total amount of | 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a} 


total | 
for a long! 


This road is | 


As they have ! 


“them rapidly rise | 
being | 


THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, | 
and Western 
RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. COLD. 
-ayable January and 


Coupons July. 





Bloomington and Western 
miles, HAS 


The Indianapolis, 
| Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, ™2% 


BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has | 


net earnings sufficient to gutrantee punctual pay- 
{ment on all obligations of the Company, 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
| it is estimated, 


| time. 

| Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and 
the whole will be completed during 1873, making a 
| trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, ina 
H section not surpassed by any in the West. 


It is seldom so strong a security is offered ut the | 


| low price of 90 AND INTEREST. 
; Werecommend these Bonds as one of the most | 


desirable securities in the market to all investors, | 


j and especially to banks, insurance companies, and | 
| for the use of trust funds. 
All having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the line and make personal examination. 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to 


COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those | 


wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
invested in 


who 
COME from means already 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
{mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 


! 
' the Northern Pacific Railroad Company | 
-. as well secured and unusually produc- 


live. 

| ‘The bonds are always convertible at 
Ten per cent. premium (1,10) into the 
| Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
and three-tenths 
'per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 6-20s. 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 


the owner. All marketable stocks and 


bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 


TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphin and Washington. 


To 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


50% Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Travelers. 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
. antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use inany part 
of the world. 

‘These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, uffurd a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they ure issued can be availed 


of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in | 


suros to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any firsteclass 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. ; 


MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE-! 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Banking Sinese of HENRY CLEWS & CO.,! 
x2 Wall Street, New York. { 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fie 
cility afforded usually with ( ‘ity Banks. 


RAIL ' Whether you wish to BU Y 
ROAD SELL, write to 

' 

HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St.. New Vork. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.. 
Bay. and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and | 

| Receive Deposits on moss a favorable terms. 
j Furnish all. kind of Bonds negotiated by cteee' 
Bankers at advertised aon prices. 


Negotiate First-class Railway and other Hoans, 
_anddoa 


| General Barking Business. 


| $5,000,000 


inchiding | 


will have when completed an in-} 
come larger than that of the old road at the present | 


REINVEST | 


Gold Checks for the semi- | 


EXCHANGE ON GREAT! 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 219 


NOTICE TO oe 


CHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


‘The Cheapest Security 
NOW OFFERED 


‘FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


at Tilt 
Jacksonville, lii,, North-western and 


South-eastern Railroad, 
WAVING THIRTY VI 


.7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 
| AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

| Wenow offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
| eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- i 


LARS TO RUN, 


Rearing interest at seven per cent. in Gold coin, 
“of or equal to the present standard, 
Coupons payable in New York, London, or Frank- 
| fort-on-the-Main, ut the option of the holder. 
‘When desired, bonds will be registered by the 
Trustee—the Farmers’ Loan and ‘rust Company. 
Interest payable January and July 
This road is now com ay from ayer eto 
' a junetion with the CHICA ALTON RAIL- 
| ew Virden, ry heey or over thirty miles. 
The roud, so far as com Ree d, is thoroughly 
| equipped, ENTIRELY PAID POR, and in full 
operation, and it is upon the completed portion 
| os that bonds amounting to #6, 00. bu are now of- 
ered at S35 und accrued interest in currency. 
Bonds upon the remaining portion of the road will 
be suld at a much higher price, and will be offered 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND | only upon completed road. 'Thisroad traverses the 
AN 2017" RN . c | garden of the State, crosses all the most important 
| CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this | Feds, controls rg hormous coal mines at ‘irden. 
i} snow rapidly built, and the Com | and its bonds are most highly esteem y those 
ine, iam being sagety . pear whose jnvestigution has been must searching. We 
| expect it to be finished during the present year. have perpoas y examined ever cL of eget 
SAT » mny, and have gone repeat over the entire 
| THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed | | tine. ws e are conse: wept) y gnab oq to reoommenc, 
, eo si ntage to the _| these bondsas on absolutely perfect security 
through, will be of immensoadvantage to the ship- | Pamphlets and further particulars may be had by 
| ping interests of the Great West, being level. straiahg, 


applying to 
| and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. | 


i Having connections with all the lines running into GIBSON, CASANOVA & co., 


| Buffalo at the Fast and Chicage at the West, and BANKERS, 


! 

| 2 y f th 2- 

| under the management of some of the most expe { Ne. 50 Exchange Place, New \erk. 
| rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- | - 


eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be | 10 Per Cent. Kansas Schoo! Bonds. 
ja safe and profitable investment. It makes the 10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
shortest and best connections going West, both at | 

'10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 


Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per cent. 
| Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


Pamphlets and all information by 
NEW YORK. For sale by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


| idly suld last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


| and will be opened for business inconnection with 
| the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western | 





| PITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankera, 
BANKERS, | No. 11 Pine 8t., New York. 

| No. 10 Wall Street. WEBSTER’S PATENT 

| WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Button-Hole Worker. 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


PATENTED JUNE 27, I8iL. 

Awarded First Premium at the Amerigan Imatitute 
and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. Ls one of 
the most important Inventions of the 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., age! The most perfect BUTTOX- 

z i HoLeE WORKER ever 
a ~) 
BANK ER Ss, Invented. 

_ Pp y : , So simple that a child can work a more perfect 
| Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, | putton-fisie with it than the. most ‘experienced 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF | hand can work without it. Every stitch is taken 
stata with the most perfect mechanical aceuracy. Is 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the | ned entirely independent of the sewing wnachine, 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF ‘THE WORLD. ‘and will last a lifetime. Does away with pricking 
Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money | thé fingers, straining the eyes, and with imperfect 


} ona irregular worked Button-holes. ‘Chey give uni- 
| made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favoruble | versal satisfac tion. Ladies who use them say they 
| terma. 


' are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thou- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


sand sold Aetna ous week of their introduction. 
Local and travelling Agents wanted everywhere. 
. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


Sample Button-Hole Worker and sample Button- 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 


Hole Cutter, ee ked in a neat ease, with full dirac- 
tions for use, together with sample of our new and 
, novel way of canvassing, sent te any address on 

nvestors, furnish bonds advertised on the market | 
| a subs ription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa ; 


receipt of @5 cents, Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER WFE'G Co., 
Manulacturers, Ansonia, (1, 
i i % 4 ~~ * XY ‘Ty ‘ 
|GENERAL BANKING BUSINES, NY IS \W GOODS 
Ne. 31 PINE STREET. FOR 
Cc. D. WOOD, SD. DAVIS. | > > Y ( Ul 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. / K I N villas 
CARPETS, 


Please astute in what paper you saw this. 
| THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


i] 
No, 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 


| 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. OIL CLOTHS, 
| 600 Olive Street. LACE CURFAIN 
| Palate. Segneee | LAMBREQUINS 






Surplus Fand 26,752.85 
Collections and accounts of Merchants, Bankers, ' 
-— nag solicited. j 

have at all times for sale MUNICIPAL | 
| SEC URITIES, of the highest grade, that will pay | 
10 to 22 per cent. on the investment, including 
‘ Kansas and Missouri, City, County and T ownehip | 
| Bonds, 





AND 
TPIEOLSTERY. 
FOSTER BROTHERS 
257 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


“XTR AORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN 


BLACK SILKS. 
Spring Importation. 





JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. | 


8PER CENT.COLD BONDS. 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, - 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, l4 Pine St. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


Mercantile Loan and Warehouse (o., 1873. 1873. 
| eats acme CHARLES HEARD & CO., 


! 


{Corner Cedar Street a the GREATEST 
SECURITY KNOWN 301 Grand Street, 
NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY, Will otter on MONDAY, Mareh 3d, 100 pieces supe- 





rior quality BLACK SILKS, new goods, of re- 

cent importation, and much below regular prices. 

i ~ Black Gros De Rhine........ We., $1, #1 10, $120 
ra Rich Gros De a d 

Te Black Drap De Lyor 

Rich Black Drap De France. 


E. SANYORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 


Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. First , 
Mortgage on Improved Real Estate, ten per cent. 
clear of all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- 





| mation and references sent on application, Kich Biuck Gros Grains........... $110. 1a #1) 
—_——— - | Still Richer Gros Grain. eee ee eff 40, $1 50, $160, #175 
I 


Extra Super Gros Grain........... $2, $2 25, $2 40, $2 
Satin Finish Gros Grain...........$2 %, $2 W, $2 75, $ 


Also, a full line of Spring and Summer Check and 
: Striped SILKS, from 6c. up. Friends, customers, 
‘ and strapgers ure invited to eall and examine. 
CHAS. HEARD & CO., 
401 Grand Street, 


10 per cent. Interest ! 
unty, Town, City and School District Bonds of | { 
10W ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
| for sale by 
|BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO.,. 
BANKERS, { 
we a... Streat, Mew York. - 4 


an 
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Farm and Garden, 


FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


YEYOND a doubt it is discouraging to look at 
J all the difficulties which beset one’s path, 
whether one is a philosopher ora scientist or a business 
man. There is, however, one 
these difficulties. To be overcome or circumvented 
they must needs be thoroughly appreciated and un- 


derstood, and when their weak points are discovered— 


they all of them have weak points—they may in one 
way or another be disposed of. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has of late years appointed commissioners 
whose reports concerning labor statistics have become 
almost a standard authority wherever labor questions 
are thoughtfully considered. The agricultural part of 
this year’s report is not at all encouraging to Massa- 
chusetts farmers, and Massachusetts may fairly be 
taken as the type of New England in this respect. 
Here is the substance of the report: 

Wages are higher and the work is worse done than 
last year. Taxation is perhaps a heavier burden for 
farmers than for any other class. An inflated cur- 
rency, and the increasing expense entailed by fashion 
and social requirements, have made it well nigh im- 
possible for the farmer to meet his debts. His returns 
are slow and the per-centage on his investments small. 
The luxurious tendencies of the time are beginning to 
tell upon his social position. Farmers’ sons are contin- 
ually leaving the old homestead to seek better fortune 
in some other business. The tendency is to centralize 
property and social advantages in the large towns. It 
is more than ever impossible to compete with the grain 
growers and stock raisers of the West, and crops like 
tobacco, cabbages, fruit, etc., which bring in large re- 
turns this year may prove ruinously unprofitable next 
year. Mr. Francis Dodge, whose farm is one of the 
best in Essex county, and who is cited as a trust- 
worthy example of what the modern farmer should be, 
asserts that, basing his estimate on careful accounts, the 
net returns from his farm for the last twenty years 
have averaged only 2! percent. His farm is near Bos- 
ton and he sends his milk, fruit and vegetables toa 
ready market. 

Now this is not a flattering view to take of a most 
honorable and attractive industry. It is very evident 
thatsome change is impending. New England farmers 
cannot maintain the position which as a class they have 
always held, and ought to hold, by adhering to the pre- 
sentsystem. It would seem, in the first place, that all 
competition with the West in its special lines of agricul- 
tural production must be abandoned. New England 
meadows produce grass which makes as good butter and 
cheese as any in the world. Her mountain pastures and 
her bracing air produce breeds of horses which are un- 
surpassed for toughness, speed and temper; and sheep 
whose wool and mutton command as good prices as 
any in the continent. The growth of manufacturing 
interests promises a constantly increasing market 
for vegetable and fresh products of farm and garden, 
which always deteriorate the farther they are trans- 
ported. Another source of profit seems to have been 
most providentially sent for New Englanders. We 
are reminded of it by the pitiful yellowish cakes which 
have already made their appearance in the street stands 
under the name of maple sugar. A judicious improve- 
ment of opportunities might cover the whole range of 
the Green Mountains with a “sugar bush.’ If thatis too 
gigantic a suggestion, let us, in a measure, cut it down, 
and say that any mountain farmer may turn his wood- 
land to account by gradually thinning out other 
growths, and giving the maples the best possible 
chance. The maples may, in their turn, be thinned 
out and sold to the broom-handle makers, making 
room for young sugar-trees to attain a profitable size. 
The sugar-season comes in most opportunely when 
there is little farm-work to be done; and the market 
for good maple sugar is world-wide. Surely these 
branches of agriculture ought to afford means of sub- 
sistence for a very large number of families. 

Co-operation promises better for farmers than for 
almost any other class of Americans. The constantly 
increasing introduction of machinery in all directions 
indicates that a good deal of money in the hands of 
one man, or a little in the hands of many men, will, 
before another century comes in, be a necessary condi- 
tion of success. Farmers’ clubs are, perhaps, doing 
their share in bringing about this result. Cheese and 
butter factories are certainly exerting a powerful in- 
fluence in the same direction, and sundry communities 
with forbidding names, and, in some instances, very 
curious religious tenets, are demonstrating conclu- 
sively the fact that community of property, if rightly 
administered, is a bond of great strength, and an assu- 
rance of financial prosperity. Suppose that half a 
dozen could begin now to make plans for a sort of 
community of lands and goods ten ora dozen years 
hence. It surely requires no very vivid imagination 
to fancy a small collection of dwellings surrounding a 
central establishment where all or almost all the work 
shall be done by machinery. Not a great deal more of 
forbearance, and the exercise of the other Christian 
Virtues than is now possessed by the average New 
Englander, would be necessary to make such a com- 
mnunity a very attractive place in which to live. 


CHEAP PovLtRy YARD.—Set posts firmly in the 
s#round, six feet high, eight feet apart. Take No, 9 


attractive feature of | 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





wire and stretch from post to post outside, fastening 
with staples made of wire driven into posts. Place 
three wires one inch apart, one foot from the ground; 
another three at three feet ten inches from the ground; 
another three at top of posts. Take common laths and 
weave in, leaving three inches space between the sides 
of each. This makes the fence four feet high. Then 
take other laths, picket one end, and chamfer the other 
like a chisel-blade, and interweave among the top 
wires; then shove the chamfered edge down beside the 
top of the bottom lath, lapping under the wires two 
inches. This makes a cheap, durable, pretty fence, 
that is seven feet and ten inches high, and fowl-tight. 
Wires should be left somewhat slack, as interweaving 
the laths will take it etliaane ci World. 





Publishers’ Department, 


New York, March 12, 1873. 








TURN ‘EV "ERY STON 


- OW is this for pluck and witties sense? We 

hear agents often complaining of interruptions 
of travel by snow and bad weather, delays, etc. Do 
they always make as good use of their mishaps as this 
lady, who writes the following report? Read it: 

* * * “The snow storm forbade my working in 
Hackensack, but I will canvass it next week. And the 
reason why I have the names for New Durham, N. J., 
is because I missed the train the first morning for 
Hackensack. This is on the Northern N. J. road, but 
is my district, however, and soI made use of my deten- 
tion; there are only about fifteen houses therejzand 
three were closed; so out of twelwe I took ning! I 
thought I could wait a bit to deliver the Chromos. 
When the baby faces arrive I will send you word how 
many frames I shall need, and I want the pictures and 
frames altogether, so as to save my traveling expenses. 

Your truly, — 

Left over in a settlement of fifteen houses: three of 
the houses shut? took subscriptions from nine out of 
the twelve that remained! That is good enough. If 
Canvassers could only always get seventy-five per 
cent. of the families of a place! 








A MISTAKEN CUT-OFF. 
N our issue of last week was a half-page adver- 
vertisement, at the top and bottom of which was 
printed in bold type: *“ Cut this half page off, we will 
allow you 50 cents for it.’ We have received some 
letters from inquiring friends, who would seem not to 
have read any more of the advertisement than that, 
not even enough to find out who the ‘* We” was, who 
promised the liberal allowance. The advertisers after 
telling what they have to sell, how to send money, and 
how to order, add: 

** SEE THIS.—When the amount you send is not less than $5, 
if you will enclose this half page in your letter, we will send 
you in addition some book or picture worth 50 cents or 
more.”’ 

Let this solve the 
parties, please. 


difficulty. Send to the right 





OLEOGRAPH DELIVERY. 


W 7 E wish to ask attention to the following 
paragraph which has been in these columns 

for some weeks, with a modification which we have 

been able to effect in the interest of our subscribers: 

CHromMoO DELIVERY.—The picture premiums present- 
ed are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 
that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
cents. 

This is all correct, but the cost of expressage will be 
considerably less if prepaid. Therefore, if, in addition 
to the money for mounting (40c.), subscribers will send 
us 25> cents for expressage (or 65c. altogether), we will 
forward the stretcher-mounted Oleograph by express 
prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American, and National Express 
Companies. Any charges for carriage beyond such 
points, as by stages or carriers to places off the main 
lines, must of course be assumed by subscribers. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

by a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. ELtrnwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER’S sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(** Plymouth Colleetion ’’). 

The CHRISTIAN Unron, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 





ipcluding, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 


Vor. VIL, No.1. 





A BLACK SHEEP, 


A C. FISHER, of Portsmouth, N. H., is re- 
e ported to this office as being busy swindling 
the people by canvassing in Portsmouth, Kittery, and 
other places in New Hampshire for the Christian 
Union, taking subscriptions and collecting money in 
advance from those who are foolish enough to pay it 
tohim. He is not an agent of this paper: he sends no 
subscriptions to it; he will deliver no picture and no 
papers. He was last heard of in Hollis, N. H., repre- 
senting himself as H. A. Ford, our New England Gen- 
eral Manager. In that town he issaid to have collected 
considerable money. 

The man is an unmitigated fraud, and the police 
are after him. At the same time we must repeat what 
is made prominent in every issue of this paper, on every 
cireular, subscription-book, agent’s authorization, etc., 
that ** No agent is authorized to collect any money for 
us before DELIVERING our picture premium and Pub- 
lishers’ certificate of subscription.”’ Any person who 
takes the responsibility of paying away his money toa 
stranger, without anything to show for it, must run 
his own risk and bear his own loss. We do everything 
possible to protect the public except to furnish them 
with common prudence—that js something in which 
they must “ find themselves.” 





vow Is THE TIME 


O get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.”” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
makiag their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
new subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot e an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 





BACK NUMBERS. 

A GENTS and subscribers are notified that all 
subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions 
are received at this office. A supplement, containing 
the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent 
to all-subscribers during the months of March and 
April. This attractive offer should be borne in mind 
by subscribers, and should be presented by agents as an 

extra inducement when they are showing the paper. 





"TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... 5 75 
Extra Remittances for: 
rr NN. 2,5 ockcai saree eres sone esacsces 0a coogi) ae 
PE i sc abi scacecncusstersckewsce 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be se ent 
by express at expense of subscriber).................. -40 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 00 





SaAvE Your eum. —Do not inne that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of “ Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 


MovnTeD ('HROMOs.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted, And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oieograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above paragraphs. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers: 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that papene, 


SpPEcIMEN NuMBERS of Pl; mouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE toall subscrivers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the- 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5, 








